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A CITY OF HOMES IN ADDITION TO ITS 
Atlantic Oy .ee eS 
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ATLANTIC CITY—WORLD’S HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORT 


5,000 WATTS —— WY P (CG — CLEARED NATIONAL CHANNEL 


Its 1200 Hotels (majority radio equipped in room or lobby) entertain 
15 million visitors yearly. But a modern city houses its permanent resi- 
dents, with a large purchasing power. Atlantic City has no slums. 
Atlantic City has an assessed valuation of $300,000,000. Its residents 
own 15,000 passenger cars. 


19 BANKS 
Clearings for 1929 \X/ P © 
Totaled $267,000,000. 


23 AUTO AGENCIES 


+ DEPARTMENT STORES Dominates this rich territory with an intense coverage in a fifty 


42 DRY GOODS STORES mile radius, consisting of Atlantic, Cape May, Cumberland, 
277 GROCERIES Burlington, Salem and Ocean Counties, in addition to an over- 
98 DRUG STORES spill audience on the Atlantic Seacoast from Maine to Florida. 


25 FURNITURE STORES 
31 HARDWARE STORES 
66 CLOTHING STORES When picking your broadcast media, select one that is 
40 CHURCHES quick to respond—an ideal proving ground—W P G 


W P G BROADCASTING CORPORATION 


STUDIOS LOCATED DIRECTLY ON THE FAMOUS BOARDWALK 
ATLANTIC CITY 
Operated by the COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


NO OTHER BROADCAST TRANSMITTER WITHIN 60 MILES 
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‘| This Department Belongs 
to our Customers » » » 
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SPRATT: 


yes DEPARTMENT—a sizable part of the great 
Conkey plant, really “belongs” to Conkey customers. 


| Here, in a commodious, well-lighted room, Conkey- 
made catalogs and business literature are being dis- 
patched to the four corners of the world. 


It is the Conkey Shipping Department, but its function is more 
than mere shipping as the last step in a manufacturing process. 


The storage and distribution of business-book editions requires 
special facilities and a trained organization. Conkey believes 
them to be essential to superlative book-making service, so 
Conkey customers assign to us the storage of complete editions 
and subsequent shipping of respective lots of catalogs and 
other literature to individual consignees. The Conkey Shipping 
Department becomes part of their organization. 


We should like to tell you in detail how this department oper- 
ates; how editions are properly stored, how indi- 
vidual lots are carefully packed and addressed, 
and how shipments are placed in railroad car or 
motor truck all within the Conkey plant. Write— 


fifty 
and, 
ver- 


+1 The Mark of Good 
rida. Printing Since 1877 


This Booklet, ‘Craftsmanship in 


bs & rs the Mass Production of Hard 
Bound Books and Catalogs” will 


be sent you without obligation. 


Printers, Binders and Book Manufacturers Have your secretary write for it. 
YN HAMMOND, INDIANA 


SALES OFFICES IN CHICAGO & NEW YORK 


Forty-five minutes from Chicago, the distribution center of the nation 


a 
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MARKET 
RESEARCH 


PRODUCT RESEARCH 
FIELD SURVEYS 
MARKET ANALYSIS 
STYLE TRENDS 


SALES ANALYSIS 
SALES TRAINING 
SALES QUOTAS 
MERCHANDISING 


PERCIVAL WHITE 


INCORPORATED 


MARKETING COUNSELORS 


25 WEST 45™ STREET 
NEW YORK 


Preliminary Consultation 
Without Charge 


BY WALTER MANN 


100,000 Group’s Radio Survey 


Held up partially because of our desire 
to do it justice and partially because we 
had carried an overproduction of comments 
on radio at the time of its arrival for re- 
view, we now present the details of the 
radio survey made in seventy-two cities by 
member newspapers of the 100,000 Group 
of American Cities. Seventy-two of these 
100,000 Group member newspapers from 
the Akron Beacon-Journal to the Youngs- 
town Vindicator made a total of 1,172 
calls on radio dealers asking them a series 
of pertinent questions on sales advertising 
and merchandising subjects. 

Instead of throwing all types of dealers 
into one pot and then endeavoring to get 
averages of opinion, this survey permits the 
reader to trace the opinions of different 
types of dealers. For instance, it is well 
known that the opinion of a large inde- 
pendent radio dealer might vary consider- 
ably from the opinion of a furniture dealer 
who is handling radio only as a side line; 
or the opinion of a hardware dealer might 
be very different from that of a chain 
store specializing only on the sale of radio 
sets. Although the reader (unless he 
wants to do a lot of work on his own 
part) is thus deprived of certain interest- 
ing bulk data, he certainly gets the details 
in a compact and most readable form. 

Another feature is the grouping of the 
various dealers by markets. This enables 
the reader to determine what type of set 
is selling best in a certain market and 
whether that market is buying a cheap set 
or a relatively expensive set. To those 
interested in the automobile radio set and 
its markets this feature will show, for in- 
stance, whether certain markets are inter- 
ested or not in this type of set. 


There has been no attempt to determine 
which radio set was the best seller. This 
fact is pretty well known to the radio 
manufacturer for whom this study was pri- 
marily made. A study of each market, how- 
ever, will show the reader whether the deal- 
ers in that market stock one, two, three or 
four or more different kinds of radios. 
On this score, too, the reader can find out 
the types of stores that are handling more 
than two or three sets. 

Radio set as well as radio tube manu- 
facturers will be interested in the answers 
given to the question, “Will the advertising 
of the complete price of the radio set 
with tubes assist sales?” The almost uni- 
versal opinion seems to be that it will, and, 
without venturing an opinion on this ques- 
tion, it does seem to us that here is a 
matter for the consideration of radio manu- 
facturing executives, as the dealers’ answers 
to this question undoubtedly reflect in turn 
the attitude of the public in general. 

Advertising executives will be interested 
in the response to the question of factory 
advertising support. The dealer (this re- 
port says) is more sensitive to the value 
of advertising than the manufacturer, for 
he is right on the ground selling his mer- 
chandise to the public. He knows, for 
instance, “what happens when the factory 


inserts an advertisement in the newspapers, 
or over the air, or on the outdoor panels, 
or through a direct by mail campaign.” 
While this is a direct slap at the national 
mediums—probably the newspaper as a 
local medium has suffered sufficiently at 
one time or another from the national 
medium to warrant the national medium’s 
overlooking a thrust or two. 

The fact that so many dealers list news- 
papers as their first choice on this all- 
important question should be of value and 
interest to all executives interested in the 
promoting of the sales of their various 
products. 

The dealer thus seen also keenly realizes 
the tremendous support his newspaper has 
given to the radio industry through the 
publishing of radio programs, radio stories, 
photographs and other publicity. It is dif- 
ficult to imagine just where the radio 
industry would be today if it had not been 
for the generous support given the indus- 
try through the news columns of the 
newspaper, but we have two special com- 
ments to make on this survey. 

One is that it illustrates graphically what 
a stupendous force the newspapers can be 
for the inexpensive study of any industry 
whose products are distributed at retail. 
For since seventy-two newspapers were glad 
in this case to cooperate, this meant that 
it took less than an average of one day's 
work (fifteen calls) per newspaper to pro- 
duce a 350-page report of great value. 
On this basis, if it plays its cards intel- 
ligently, the 100,000 Group ought to find 
itself one of the most important influences 
in modern distribution, for there are many 
research jobs which could be done col- 
lectively, with each of 104 newspapers 
doing its share, that no manufacturer could 
possibly do on his own. 

The other comment is equally pertinent 
but not so complimentary. Some day I'd 
like to make a survey of the files of the 
average advertiser and his agency, and I'd 
like to take the man who printed the 
100,000 Group radio survey along. I'll wager 
he’d see plenty of reasons (outside of the 
paper saving) why he should have printed 
this survey on twenty-four-pound stock so 
it wouldn’t show through and that he'd 
cut the number of actual sheets of paper 
in half then and there, by printing on both 
sides of the sheet. A good survey like 
this one doesn’t need bulking up to make 
it effective to its readers. 

I don’t know whether there are any 
extra copies of this survey or not. | 
interested, better write L. M. Barton, 100.- 
000 Group of American Cities, 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago, and ask him for 
a peek at it, at any rate. 


Thumbnail Review 


An Industrial Audit of Oregon. A bul- 
letin covering the chief industries of Ore- 
gon. It attempts to get back of the dollar 
figures and to appraise the real changes 
in the quantity of manufactures. School 
of Business Administration, University © 
Oregon, Eugene. Free. Sixty-seven pages 
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Mason Modern Mailers 


to meet competition we strive to 
make them better, to give more 
for the money. Economy in 
Mason Modern Mailers comes 
through reduced waste, speedier 
handling, protected merchandise 
...definite economies for which a 
checking can establish a vital 
dollars and cents figure. 


Mason Modern Mailers are 
built to meet the requirements of 
their contents. There need be no 
waste space, no padding for pro- 
tection. They can be sealed 
against pilfering. 

A boy can packin Mason 
Modern Mailers, speedily and 
satisfactorily. 


MODERN 
MAILERS 


Main Office, Attleboro Falls, Massachusetts | 


New York Office, 175 Fifth Avenue 


business letterheads. 
which publish them. 


Markets and Media 


Where the Capper’s Farmer Goes. If 
your product is the type that will ap- 
peal to a farmer when he is looking 
for ideas on how to make money out 
of farming—send for this booklet. It 
tells where the Capper’s Farmer cir- 
culation of 937,441 goes, by states and 
counties, as well as market facts on 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Arkansas, North Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas 
and Colorado. 


The Marketing of Store Equipment 
and Supplies. \n this booket Retail- 
ing tells you who your best prospects 
are in the field of store equipment and 
supplies, what makes them your best 
bets and how to reach them. Gives 
interesting figures on depreciation and 
on replacement dollars in relation to 
sales volume. Lists items used in de- 
partment stores, departmentalized spe- 
cialty shops, furniture and home 
furnishings stores and chain stores. 
If you are in doubt about whether 
your product is a likely number, con- 
sult this book. 


Why the Los Angeles Market Is a 
Morning Newspaper Field. Here is 
an interesting promotion piece that 
happily combines novelty with market 
facts. By an ingenious cardboard, 
double-disk device, the Los Angeles 
Times contrives to compel you to 
focus your attention on the factor of 
isolation peculiar to Los Angeles— 
a factor which has given it character- 
istics to conjure with in seeking cov- 
erage. While you are engaged in 
twirling the disks you uncover eight 
important market facts. 


The World’s Gold Fields—A Grow- 
ing Market for Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Equipment and Supplies. If 
you are a manufacturer of hoisting and 
material-handling machinery, ventilat- 
ing systems, drills, loading machines, 
scrapers, cars, locomotives, line ma- 
terial or modern machines and sup- 
plies used in milling, ore dressing, 
smelting, refining or any of the myriad 
other over-and-underground operations 


which are involved in gold production, 


These most valuable booklets of the week will be sent free to 
executive readers who make a separate request for each one on their 
Booklets will be mailed by the companies 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., Reader’s Service Bureau, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


you want to reach the men in charge . 
of operations and purchases of mining | 


and metallurgical equipment and sup- 
plies. The Engineering and Mining 
World in this booklet explains how 
the increasing depth at which gold 
must be mined as well as the world 
clamor for more gold is creating an 
urgent need for these and allied prod- 
ucts. 


Radio 
A Study of Radio Network Popular- 
ity. The advertiser or advertising 


agent who is watching radio trends |~ 


just now will, if he hasn’t already 
obtained it, want this survey of radio 
network popularity in sixty-seven cities 
recently conducted and audited by 
Price, Waterhouse & Company for the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. The 
original study brought out in October, 
1930, stirred up so much interest and 
raised so many questions on the part 
of advertisers that a subsequent book- 
let was issued covering the doubtful 
points. In line with its statement that 
“the survey was made to establish 
facts, not to prove competitive claims,” 
the study seems fair. Of course the 
summary reveals the relative popular- 
ity of the principal networks. No at- 
tempt is made to cloak the thought- 
provoking fact that “in the great ma- 
jority of cases the local _ station 
outweighs in popularity any high- 
powered, out-of-town station.” 


Sales Control 

Three Ways to Increase Sales. Can 

you answer these questions? 

How many customers have you added 
in the past year? 

How many have you lost? 

How many old customers have not 
bought this year? 

How do present sales to each customer 
compare with previous periods? 
What are each customer's total te 

quirements? 
What proportion of that total is he 
buying from you? 
If you can, you will have no use for 
this booklet. If you can’t, it describes 
a simplified system of Kardex sales 
control which automatically gives the 
answers at a glance. 


Significant News 


@ e e The automobile shows, which opened in New 
York this week, attracted unusually large crowds. The 
display of public interest encouraged sanguine expectations 
of a revival in the industry this year. 


e e e Financial advertising appropriations will be 
considerably larger in 1931 than they were in 1930, ac- 
cording to Preston E. Reed, executive secretary of the 
Financial Advertisers Association. He bases his prediction 
on returns to a questionnaire sent to 850 members. Of 
those replying 38 per cent said that their budgets would 
be increased and only 12 per cent reported decreases in 
rospect. The other half will do about as much as they 
did last year. 


e e e Frigidaire has taken back 6,000 employes and 
has placed orders for $7,000,000 worth of raw materials. 
Meanwhile the electric light and power industry plans to 
spend $1,000,000 in advertising in 1931 to sell 1,000,000 
units. 


e @ e@ Comparative bank clearing decreases declined 
sharply last month—41.6 per cent in October (as com- 
pared with October, 1929), 42.5 per cent in November, 
and 23.2 per cent in December. It must be remembered, 
however, that the recession which made a rushing start 
last October was under full way in the last month of the 


} year. 


ee e Aggressive, two-fisted, potent, forceful adver- 
tising is the sort that produces results,” if we are to trust 
a statement by Frank W. Spaeth, manager of the sales pro- 
motion division of the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, commenting on a survey just completed by the 
division. 
e « « The findings are in favor of—to quote Mr. 
Spaeth again—“huge single departmental promotional 
events, bold faced type, conspicuously enlarged prices, a 
complete loss of ultra conservatism, and a ruthless oblitera- 
tion of high-hat methods. This is what may be termed 
eficient advertising. Last year the major part of 
the advertising budget was distributed among the best sell- 
ing items. It is a safe bet that this policy will be 
followed this year.’ Other times, other manners. 


@ @ e The average price of commodities receded again 
last week, t! « Irving Fisher index number dropping to 78.5 
compared with 79.0 the week before. 


© e e Intelligent buying will be the key to success of 
most organizations this year in the opinion of George A. 
Renard, secretary-treasurer of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents. 


@ @ e General Tire & Rubber has declared an extra 
dividend of 4 per cent on its common stock and at the 
same time has set aside an equal sum “primarily to finance 
out-of-season sales in order to make employment more 
uniform all year round.’ From this fund also money will 
be lent to men temporarily laid off. This is a pioneer step 
of great significance. 


® e e Modification of the consent decree against the 
Packers, announced this week by the Supreme Court of the 
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District of Columbia, hits the wholesale grocers by allow- 
ing the packers to extend their distribution operations into 
food lines other than meats while still excluding them from 
the retail butcher business. 


@ e@ e The Capper-Kelly resale price maintenance bill 
is opposed by a majority of the economists in this country 
and Canada, according to returns to a questionnaire sent 
out by Professor Carroll W. Doten of the chair of eco- 
nomics in Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The 
finding is based on 523 replies from college professors, 
government officials, statisticians and bankers and business 
men. 


@ e e The vote against the bill was 420. Only eighty- 
two favored it, the rest being in doubt. On the question 
whether the bill as now before Congress would help manu- 
facturers the vote was 214 in the negative, 203 in the 
affirmative, and sixty-nine in doubt. As many as 354 held 
that such a law would lessen competition in distribution 
and 275 that it would increase the cost of living. 


@ @ e Measures for abating the spread of false rumors 
injurious to business houses occupied the attention of a 
meeting late this week of the policy and procedure com- 
mittee of a group of trade association executives pledged 
to combat this evil. A tough job, but there is need of 
serious effort to accomplish it. 


e@ e e Wheatsworth, which rose to affluence as pur- 
veyor of whole-wheat biscuits, has been absorbed by 
National Biscuit and will hereafter be operated in connec- 
tion with the latter. 


e e e Railroad freight shipments in the first quarter 
of 1931 are estimated by the Shippers’ Regional Advisory 
Boards at 6,568,456 cars, 5.5 per cent less than the num- 
ber filled in the same period of 1930. Of shipments of 
twenty-nine commodities five are expected to show in- 
creases; grain, citrus and other fresh fruits and vegetables 
(excepting potatoes) and canned goods. 


© e@ e International Shoe earnings in the year ended 
November 30, 1930, were $12,874,104 ($3.26 a share) 
compared with $17,031,434 ($4.37 a share) the previous 
year; sales were $102,393,618 against $132,110,130—a 
significant index in view of the position and character of 
the largest shoe company in the world. 


e e e Construction awards in thirty-seven states east 
of the Rocky Mountains amounted to $4,482,344,900 in 
the 360 days ended December 26, 1930, compared with 
$5,750,790,500 in the full year of 1929, according to 
PF. W. Dodge. 


@ @ e Montgomery Ward sales last year amounted to 
$272,319,625, a decrease over the sales of 1929 of. 61/, 
per cent. December sales were $28,672,184, a drop of 20 
per cent. 


@ e@ e Sears Roebuck sales for the year were $390,- 
382,107, a loss of 11.4 per cent; for December sales were 
$39,075,133, off 22.4 per cent. F. W. Woolworth volume 
for this year was $289,288,552, off 4.5 per cent; in 
December, $42,319,770, a decline of 4.1 per cent. 
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This study of our economic history since 1900 shows clearly that history repeats itself. 


The present situation is 


remarkably like the conditions existing during four previous depression periods which occurred during 


the past thirty years. 


Business Upturn Imminent, 
Economic History Shows 


tory made men wise. A certain 

prominent industrialist in recent 

years is reported to have said that 
“history is all bunk.” Economists 
have talked on the new era, the new 
permanent level of prices, new this 
and new that, indicating their belief 
that we are no longer dependent upon 
the historical record for guidance, and 
that we had freed ourselves from the 
follies of the past and are therefore 
safe for the future. But every so often 
the bumptious manufacturer and the 
myopic economist are flattened by his- 
tory repeating itself, not always in ex- 
actly the same way perhaps, but cer- 
tainly with the same dislocation, be- 
wilderment and loss of public con- 
fidence. 

Rome will certainly never again 
destroy Carthage, nor will George 
Washington ever again cross the Dela- 
ware. But surely nations will again 
beleaguer the capitals of other nations 
and great patriots will again cross 
rivers in defense of their country, and 
both may learn something from the 
experiences of Imperial Rome and the 
patriot Washington. 

Patrick Henry’s statement to the 
effect that he knew of no way of fore- 
telling the future except by the past is 


Pes BACON said that his- 


still true. The past is brilliant with 
light in facts accomplished. The 
future is shrouded in darkness. Still 


the light of the past can be used to 
project a ray or two of its light which 
in a measure will illumine the dark- 
ness of the future. The experiences 
of men, their successes and failures, 
their hopes and fears, are still the best 
material that the investigator has to 
aid his fellows concerning the safest 
course and the soundest policy to pur- 


Presenting a summary of four previous periods in 


our economic history as 


analagous to the present 


period this economist shows that there is “every 
reasonable expectation” for recovery during 1931, 
beginning, more than likely, in the spring months. 


BY JOHN C. HOWELL 


Consulting Economist, New York 


sue for the future. While we may 
err in interpretation and application, 
there is no sense in “dropping the 
pilot,” as one eminent individual still 
living knows to his great sorrow, or 
in discarding the only guidance we 
now have as to what may happen 
tomorrow. 

The prospects for business for the 
new year have become the most in- 
triguing subject. Many men of many 
opinions take their pens in hand to lift 
a load off their minds in assembling, 
assessing and attempting to interpret 
the facts with respect to the prospects 
for business. This practice is whole- 
some and sane. We look upon the 
new year as the turning of a new leaf, 
a new point of departure, and we are 
concerned about where we are going 
and why. The more emphatic and 


conclusive the why the more certain © 


we are. 

At this time we also assess our- 
selves, our failures, and delinquencies, 
our efforts and how they have been 
directed, our business and its ethical 
and economic value, our prospects for 
profits and our chances’ for public 
service. January 1 differs in this re- 
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spect from July 1, or the first of any 
other month. It is a time for physical 
inventory, mental adjustment and 
moral awakening. Therefore, it is 
worth doing for itself alone. The 
psychological betterment results in 
new hope, courage and renewed effort. 

The graph presented above is a 
record of the past and shows facts of 
outstanding importance and application 
to the present situation that furnish a 
basis for reasonable forecasts of future 
prospects. It is made up of factors 
which indicate the volumes of basic 
production of primary goods, distribu- 
tion and consumption. The procedure 
by which this graph is computed from 
these data is technical matter, beside 
the point here. Suffice it to say that 
the graph reflects past conditions in a 
sufficiently clear manner to justify some 
definite conclusions pertaining to the 
future. 

In this graph there are four previ- 
ous periods similar to the present situ- 
ation in business, namely, 1903-1904; 
1907-1908; 1914-1915; 1920-1921. 
If we find on comparison that control- 
ling factors are similar today to these 
previous periods we have a very féa- 
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sonable basis for deducing that the 
results which followed then are likely 
also to follow now. 

The principal factors which effected 
the changes in business over the whole 
period may be summarized as: stock 
speculation ; overproduction of basic 
goods, resulting in high money rates; 
high commodity prices, and increasing 
foreign trade. It might be mentioned 
here that before 1918 railroad stocks 
ruled generally higher than industrials 
and led in market values and specula- 
tive possibilities. 

The First Period, 1903-1904: In 
1902 railroad stocks reached a peak 
fifty-five points above the low of 1900; 
commodity prices reached a peak for 
the period; production was at record 
levels; foreign trade was good; com- 
mercial paper reached 614 per cent, 
furnishing evidence of speculative ac- 
tivity and strain. Production of basic 
goods had been at a high point for a 
number of years. This combination 
of unfavorable factors exerted them- 
selves to bring about the liquidation 
shown in the business index in 1903. 


Basis of 1904 Upswing 


Early in 1904 money was easy, 
stocks showed a stronger tendency, 
bond yields were higher, commodity 
prices were down, production of basic 
goods and foreign trade were at a low 
point. These favorable factors fur- 
nished the basis for the upswing in 
business starting early in 1904 and 
culminating in 1907. 

The Second Period, 1907-1908: 
Railroad stocks reached a peak in 
1906, rising forty-four points above 
the low of 1903; industrial stocks 
advanced fifty-three points during the 
same period, indicative of cumulative 
speculation; commercial paper rates 
advanced to 71/4, per cent; commodity 
ptices advanced to the highest point 
for many years. Overproduction of 
basic goods was again in evidence. 
The break that followed was the most 
severe for a long period. 

In this break commodity prices de- 
clined 17 per cent, railroad stocks fell 
fifty-four points, industrial stocks 
forty-two points, commercial paper 
from 734 per cent to 334 per cent, 
foreign trade also was seriously af- 
fected. Again these factors became 
favorable for a new rise which started 
inthe middle of 1908. 

The Third Period, 1914-1915: The 
tecessions in this period were less 
severe than the first two considered, 
chiefly because the inflation period was 
Not so great. Railroad and industrial 
stocks were in a major decline since 
1909; commercial paper rates reached 
7 per cent, late in 1915, for the first 
time since 1908; commodity prices 
had been declining since 1912; for- 


eign trade was good and basic produc- 
tion fairly high in the year 1913, and 
even without the war liquidation 
would not have run much further in 
1914. At the bottom of the recession 
in 1914 money was generally easy, ex- 
cept for the war spurt in the summer 
of that year. 

In 1914 commercial paper rates fell 
to 3 per cent; stocks and bonds were 
declining; commodity prices lower 
and steady. Here again the basic fac- 
tors were favorable for another rise, 
which of course was effected buoyant- 
ly by the war demand. 

The Fourth Period, 1920-1921: 
Here we see the liquidation of the war 
inflation. Commodity prices, at the 
peak in 1920, were about 143 per cent 
above the low of 1915; industrial 
stocks, now for the first time, took the 
public’s fancy over railroad stocks as 
a speculation, reaching a new high in 
1919, a rise of forty-four points above 
the low of 1917, in itself a relatively 
high level; commercial paper rates 
reached 8 per cent in the fall of 1920. 
Basic production early in 1920 was at 
the war peak. 

In 1921 the business index fell be- 
low 1914 and 1903, and stopped but 
a little higher than that of 1908. 
Commercial paper fell rapidly to 4 
per cent by the middle of 1922; in- 
dustrial stocks lost fifty points; com- 
modity prices had the greatest liquida- 
tion since the Civil War period, 
dropping 50 per cent by June, 1921. 
Foreign trade fell off sharply. 


Reason for Slow Recovery 


The slow recovery of business in 
1921 may be explained from the 
fact that large stocks of basic goods, 
accumulated by the Government dur- 
ing the war for war purposes, were 
hanging over the market and had to 
be absorbed. This fact makes the 
year 1921 less emphatic in the sharp- 
ness of the upward turn than in the 
preceding periods. 

Preceding the present business de- 
pression, industrial stocks had risen, 
from the low of 1921, 250 points to 
the high of 1929; rails advanced 115 
points in the same period; production 
of basic goods expanded so fast as to 
create a surplus in 1925 when com- 
modity prices started a major decline 
not yet arrested. Commercial paper, 
from a low of 314 per cent in the fall 
of 1924, rose to 614 per cent late in 
1929; foreign trade expanded enor- 
mously. 

In a word, the above describes the 
situation which existed in this country 
in the fall of 1929. Then came a 
chilling frost, and since the fall of 
1929 industrial stocks have fallen 142 
points; railroad stocks seventy points; 
commodity prices to a position that on 


December 1, 1930, was but 6 per cent 
above the average of 1913; commercial 
paper rates fell from 61/4 to 3 per cent, 
and is still so soft as to indicate a 
probable further reduction; foreign 
trade has been seriously curtailed. 

The business index shows that the 
decline in business has fallen to a 
point lower than the previous periods, 
except that of 1908, with prospects of 
some further decline before the bot- 
tom is definitely reached. 

Conclusion! Such is the testimony 
of this witness. Three points can be 
gathered from the testimony: first, the 
status of basic factors which have in- 
dicated a turn in the direction of 
movement of business in the past is 
now at substantially the same levels as 
in previous similar periods when turns 
took place, namely: liquidating stock 
market, lower commodity prices, 
lower commercial paper rates, lower 
volume of production of basic goods, 
reduced inventories and reduced for- 
eign trade. 

Second, in previous periods when 
business has been as low as now turns 
have been sharp and fairly rapid, ex- 
cept in 1921 when special retarding 
factors were present. 

Third, upward turns have generally 
taken place in the spring. 


Inevitable Conclusion 


The conclusion, therefore, would 
seem to be inevitable that business 
will turn upward before 1931 has gone 
far, but the rapidity of the rise and 
its extent will be affected by the pres- 
ent inventories of raw and manufac- 
tured goods, the status of which is not 
clear, but may be said to be so seri- 
ously reduced as to furnish a basis for 
an expanding program of new produc- 
tion. 

The object of the writer in this 
analysis is to find a reasonably sound 
basis for an optimistic viewpoint of 
business prospects, and he believes 
that this analysis furnishes such a 
basis. If this be true, then the present 
is an opportune time for manufac- 
turers to get their plants in order, con- 
tact for raw material supplies and 
mobilize their producing forces. Treas- 
urers have a favorable time for 
refinancing at low interest rates, mer- 
chants to contact ahead for supplies 
of goods, railroads to inspect, repair 
and provide adequate transportation, 
and sales executives to prepare ag- 
gressive sales campaigns, reorganize 
their selling forces, and expand their 
advertising programs. 


The Chrome Alloys Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Oakland, California, has patented a 
silver-chrome alloy, “Krom-Aloy,” for a 
line of metal novelties, cannery machinery, 
marine hardware and other products. J. C. 
Rodger is sales manager. 


Why Industrial Products Need 
Better Artistic Design sy rxep sun 


Even though engineering efficiency is the prime 
requisite sought in industrial equipment, manufac- 
turers are realizing that, other things being equal, 
the machine of better artistic design looks like bet- 
ter value and will have a competitive advantage. 
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(Right) A profound urge toward greater 
Putnam 
Machine engineers back in 1865, so they 
perched a fancy dingus on the top of their 
planer and added some impressive scroll work 
on the sides. (Above) The planer sixty-five 


years later shows a great advancement in - 


artistic expression seized the 


form and line. 


any need for the artist to help 

design the machine? The manu- 

facturer of power plant equipment 
wants to know if he can add the fac- 
tor of beauty to the engineering quali- 
fications of his product, and thus sell 
more. The maker of the machine 
tool product is questioning whether 
the buyer wants any plus value be- 
yond what the machine will do. 

The answer is yes. To prove this 
answer let us refer to the history of 
engineering products manufactured in 
this country. If you examine the 
manufacturing arts of Colonial times 
you will find that the printing press, 
the miller’s wheel, the spinning ma- 


| Fae are asking, is there 
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chine, the wood turner’s lathe are artis- 
tically beautiful. Each of these ma- 
chines, crude as they were, served a 
practical purpose. None contained ex- 
traneous decorative material. Every 
inch of their structure served a pur- 
ose. 

With the advent of the mechanical 
age, and the invention of many ma- 
chines, we find manufacturers begin- 
ning to ‘dress up” their products. 
Decoration was added to the locomo- 
tive, the planer, the pump and the 
steam engine. This decoration had 
no engineering significance. It was 
gingerbread or rococo in the sense 
that it was added in no design rela- 
tion to the machine itself. 


[54] 


In the 1850's to the 1890's we find 

a development of industrial design | 
that is quite bewildering in light of 
modern artistic thinking. The Cunard | 
steamship Asa, a 266-footer that was | 
the Bremen of its day, covered its | 
bowsprit with gingerbread ornamenta- 
tion, raised decorations on the paddle 
wheel, more extraneous rococo on the 
stern parts. Locomotives in those days 
were ‘works of art” in the rather 
dubious taste of their times. The 
President model of Baldwin, to cite |) , 
one example, covered its tender with | > | 
t 

t 

i 


a fancy floral pattern. All over the 
engine itself colored designs “dressed” 
up the iron horse. Capital A art like 
this certainly would have frightened 


the babies of that era if the hissing 
of the steam and the blowing of the 
whistle had not already done so. 

The second Duryea motor car, 1890 
model, kept the buggy motif to the 
extent of decorative flutings on the 
side of the body and ornamental iron 
work on seat arms and back rest. The 
Sweets typesetting machine, forerun- 
ner of our linotypes and Mergan- 
thalers, had its crossbar on top painted 
with the floral decorations of the time. 
The body of the machine looked some: 
what like the body of a spinet, 
decorative turned legs and all. 

With the close of the Victorian era, 
the age of gingerbread and rococo in 
decorations, buyers of machinery came 
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[) to enjoy the results of what must have Various Forms of Land Engines by Tuxford and Crosskill. 20 
been their revolt against decoration pwede at one time much used for driving factories, and for such } engine, is not se simple as the oscillating engine, theazh it has « 
SLs ehaheoas Purposes as repre a email feower seb in a stnall Ape 5 ¥antage over it in MHBE Pesper 


on machinery. henceforth machines 
were built solely to do a job. Deco- 
ration was taboo. Somehow or other 
the pendulum swung too far the other 
» way. Aside from the actual structural 
| and sculptural appearance of the ma- 
chine itself, nothing was used to make 
TR |) i: more beautiful except a coat of dull 
gray paint. 

In the last few years the pendulum 


Tusford's oscillating engine. ~ Fig, 358 represents the meodlat 
eogine of Messrs. Tuxiwd. ‘The crank shait it will be se: 


find |) has swung back again and we find 
sign | chat manufacturers want their machines 
t of |) to have more than just practicality. 
nard | This time, however, manufacturers are 
was |) not making the mistake of adding 
| its decorations as their grandfathers did. 
snta- |) Rather the tendency is toward sim- | Senne ere gent woancen Seem 
ddle plification. : : SORPIRE ANE OHS TORE KC jrted by two colunms, and the outer end of th: shalt is eupport: 
| the The reason for this tendency is signe aiaaiat Ry Ser oe Re ene ene, 
d: eriiet ll d If e ro i Crasshiil's ascillating engine. — Fig, 359 representa Crosskill 
ays ; artistica y sound, you examine but it is now superseded by other enzines of equal compactness and | ®illuting engine. Ju most of these small engines the valve is work. 
me =e ae ’ Kveater simplicity of construction. ‘The table engine of Messra. Tux- | 
ather \ the original Inv entor s model of many ford and Sons is represented in Sg. 346, wth oa tennliinenics i Fig 359. 
The of those old Victorian age machines — ° snsines of that class. 
it k b h e e * Tuxford s dauble side rod-engine —An engine of a class similar ta | 
cl e : you are struc y their intrinsic the table engine, is represented in fig. 357. ‘This engine is made with | 
with beauty. Crude as they are in finish, ; | 
the they are invariably better looking than 
sed the machine produced when the model 
like |} had become practical and was in pro- 
ened | duction. Then the manufacturers 


added their decoration to sell the ma- 
chine. (Which this decoration may 
have helped to do, the Victorian era 
being what it was.) 

Today the engineer and the designer 
are thinking harmoniously. They find 
that what is good engineering is good 
design. Alike in purpose but different 


in execution, manufacturers of indus- Stites te sah lb | 


Siz Harees Power, 


CRRORILE'S OMMLATING Brauer’ 


by the oscillation of the eviiade 


| ment ia, that the prop 


+ but one detriment of that arrunes- 
t degree of lead 


if < got wiven, and it appearg 
(Left) The gingerbread era brought 
forth this typewriter decorated with 
mother-of-pearl — enough to give 
any secretary a yearning for stand- 
ards of living far above those to 
which she was accustomed. 


(Above) Then there was the era 
when some engineer with a good 
classic background but quaint no- 
tions of fitness started an epidemic 
of Greek columns as engineering 


issing 


yf the 


1890 parts. 
o the 
n the trial equipment realize that good de- 
I iron sign helps sell today. So important is 
_ The it that the Westinghouse Electric & 
ect Manufacturing Company has recently 
ergan appointed a director of art in the per- 
ainted son of Donald R. Dohner to work 
p See not only on the design of Westing- 
some: house equipment, both industrial and 
spinet, consumer, but also teach Westing- 
house engineers how to apply good 
in design in their engineering thinking. 
we” Good design sells because it looks 
pom like more for the money. Two ma- 
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chines being equal in everything else, 
the better looking artistically will be 
bought because the buyer, being hu- 
man, reacts to design and feels the 
better-looking one looks like more 
value. Another reason good design 
sells is that simplicity and orderliness 
are first principles in art. Likewise 
in engineering. Consequently a ma- 
chine good artistically looks like a 
sound machine engineeringly. Proof 
of this is the Westinghouse switch- 
board panel. Newer models have 
moved the wiring and other equipment 
from the front to the back of the 
panel. The result is that invariably 
buyers when viewing both types pre- 
fer the newer model. 

The designer of industrial products 
has several factors to work with to 
improve the appearance of his ma- 
chine. He has color, texture of ma- 
terial, line, form. Each of these 
separately and in relation to one an- 
other can be used to advantage. In 
the case of line and form, artists and 
architects know that there are mathe- 
matical relationships of parts to the 
whole and the whole to its parts. While 
the science of proportion can be car- 
ried to some lengths, the good de- 
signer, should he ever be in doubt, 
will always try to simplify. 

Color is important. Aside from the 
requirements of practicality, color 
can help to make a machine look like 
more for the money. For years indus- 
trials have pretty well standardized on 
black, gray, with slight highlights of 
red and green. Originally black and 
gray served best because they least 
showed grease smudges from the me- 
chanics’ hands. But there are other 
colors and combinations of colors that 
can serve, practically and artistically. 

Texture of materials is becoming 
increasingly important. Ruled, engine 
turned, embossed and bas-relief tex- 
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tures can serve the manufac- 
turers. 

For some products plating can 
serve beneficially. Within the 
last two months a new plating 
process has been discovered that 
not only adds to the appearance 
of the surface, but which pro- 
tects it from rust and has a sur- 
face that does not crack under 
the roughest of treatment. 


(Left) Believe it or not, all 
engineers of the time were not 
Pagan Greeks. This pumping 
engine for the Brooklyn 
Waterworks has Gothic col- 
umns, and arches. 


(Right) “Our 
attention has 
lately been 
directedtoa 
new, tasteful and 
convenient style 
of boiler front 
designed by Mr. 
James L. Jackson 
. . so finely 
executed are the 
iron castings in 
this boiler front, 
that it would be 
no stretch of the 
imagination to 
call the whole 
front a work of 
art.’—From The 
American Ma- 
chinist, 1880. 
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Even where the engineer 
needed only a piece of 4 
column, he still succumbed 
to the vogue for Greek 
treatment. This drill was 
introduced to the industrial 
market in 1878. 
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STRIKING demonstration of 

the power of consumer accept- 

ance as a sales tool occurred 

when in Los Angeles recently 
the manufacturers of Dolly Madison 
cakes asked the city’s newspaper read- 
ets to vote on the acceptance of their 
product made with and without Swans 
Down cake flour. 

Dolly Madison cakes are a successful 
advertised brand in Los Angeles. The 
General Foods Corporation, which 
makes Swans Down cake flour for re- 
tail sales, also sells this flour in bulk 
to bakeries. The executives of Dolly 
Madison cakes, in order to determine 
whether there would be any extra sales 
advantage in making their product 
with Swans Down cake flour, went 
direct to the consuming housewife for 
the decision. 

In the beginning of the week of 
October 14, Dolly Madison cakes used 
five-column advertisements in three 
Los Angeles papers. The copy said. 
“All this week to test the difference 
we are using Swans Down cake flour 
and freshly churned butter in Dolly 
Madison cakes. A new idea in bakery 
cake making! All this week, until 


DOLLY MADISON CAKES# 
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Since Dolly Madison cakes adopted Swans Down cake flour, after a test in 
which the public rendered the decision, they have used outdoor and news- 
paper space to tell of the new ingredient. 


West Coast Bakery 


Tests Power of 
Consumer Acceptance 


Saturday, October 18, we are using 
Swans Down Cake Flour, freshly 
churned butter and other fine kitchen 
ingredients in making Dolly Madison 
Cakes . . . just to find out if you 
can taste the difference between these 
cakes and other bakery cakes you have 
bought. If you say there is a differ- 
ence, if you tell your grocer so, if our 
sales increase, we will use these same 
fine ingredients regularly. You are to 
judge. The decision about how we 
shall make our cakes is in your hands. 
If you do not care for this extra 
quality (at no advance in price to 
you), then we shall return next Mon- 
day to the regular formulas of the 
baking industry.” 

This initial announcement was fol- 
lowed by another five-column adver- 
tisement amplifying the same idea. 
Even before the end of the week, 
Dolly Madison cake sales had more 
than doubled. So the following Mon- 
day another five-column advertisement 
was run to announce that henceforth 
Dolly Madison cakes, in view of the 
public demand, would be made of 
Swans Down cake flour. 

And Dolly Madison cakes placed 
their first regular production order for 
two carloads of Swans Down cake flour. 

Since this test campaign Dolly 
Madison cakes have followed with 
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smaller newspaper space as part of their 
normal merchandising campaign. The 
outdoor advertising now features prom- 
inently the addition of Swans Down 
cake flour. Likewise the labels on 
each cake credit Swans Down thus. 
“Made richer with Swans Down 
flour.” 


Wholesalers Will Analyze 
Manufacturer Relations 


‘““Wholesaler-Manufacturer Collabora- 
tion” will be discussed by members of 
the Wholesale Dry Goods Institute in 
fourth annual convention at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, January 
20-21. 

Among the speakers will be Flint 
Garrison, director-general of the in- 
stitute; George W. Aufderheide, 
Arbuthnot - Stephenson Company, 
(‘Shall We Have Cooperation or Com- 
petition from Our Sources of Sup- 
ply?”); Sherman P. Haight, (“A 
Practical and Workable Plan of Dis- 
tribution’) and John M. Botts (‘‘Eco- 
nomic Necessity of Wholesale Dis- 
tribution’). 

Manufacturers are invited to the open 
session on January 20, and to the an- 
nual banquet in the evening of Janu- 
ary 21. 


That thousands of lighting men are carrying the manual with them reg- 

ularly and using it is known in several ways, not the least important of 

which is the fact that some of them have already worn out two or more 
binders and asked for new,ones. 


Thousands of 
Lighting Men Carry 
Our Tom Thumb 
Catalog 


BY JOHN B. THOMPSON 
Curtis Lighting, Inc., Chicago 


Riding around in the pockets of many jobbers’ 
salesmen, contractor-dealers and central station 
lighting men, is a little manual on lighting compiled 
by Curtis Lighting, Inc. This manual also serves as 
a catalog of the Curtis line. How this manual was 
introduced by a “fraternity of lighting men,” 
how it is meeting a real sales need and stepping 
up the efficiency of Curtis salesmen, is told here. 
[58] 


NE of the most successful 
promotions ever carried out by 
Curtis Lighting, Inc., Chicago; 


one that created more interest, 
has occasioned more favorable discus- 
sion and has produced better results 
than any other, and one that should 
be suggestive to other manufacturers 
who have experienced difficulty in 
getting their catalog preserved and 
read was the organization of a “‘fra- 
ternity’’ of those who are in position 
to use our catalog and furnishing them 
a pocket manual which is really a con- 
densed Curtis catalog, as well as a 
helpful handbook. 

The idea grew out of some agitation 
on the part of Curtis salesmen for a 
smaller and more convenient catalog 
to carry themselves. In seeking some- 
thing practical to satisfy their needs. 
in this respect, we prepared a pocket 
manual, consisting of fabrikoid loose- 
leaf binder and the catalog sheets 
most frequently referred to, the sheets 
being of small size (six and three- 
fourths by three and three-fourths). 
Then the thought occurred to us that 
such a manual would be convenient 
and helpful for all those who analyze 
lighting problems and recommend in- 
stallations to use, as well as for others 
who actually sell Curtis lighting.. 


All Sell Equipment 


Among these are jobbers’ salesmen, 
contractor-dealers and central station 
lighting men. Jobbers’ salesmen, of 
course, sell lighting equipment, con- 
tractor-dealers buy me install such 
equipment and central station lighting 
men analyze lighting problems for 
commercial and industrial customers 
and recommend the proper type of in- 
stallation. 

As a leading manufacturer of light- 
ing equipment we naturally are rather . 
closely associated with all these classes 
and wish to cooperate with them in 
every way, while it is also desirable 
that they all be intimately familiar 
with our line and have a catalog of 
the most popular numbers always at 
hand. 

Acting on this thought we prepared 
a pocket manual for lighting men 
which is genuinely helpful to them 
and which, at the same time, is a con- 
densed catalog of our line. We made 
it helpful not only because we wished 
it to be so, but also because this was 
necessary in order to get every such 
lighting man to carry it regularly in 
his pocket. 

The first hundred pages or more of 
the manual picture and describe X-Ray 
Reflectors and other Curtis accessories 
and furnish directions for installing 
them; then there is an alphabetical 
index and a numerical index and a 
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list of prices and discounts. Next is 
an engineering section in which many 
notable lighting installations are pic- 
tured and described, then a section 
devoted to outstanding installations of 
lighting fixtures and finally some 
handy memorandum sheets headed 
“Light Notes.’” There is a pocket in 
the inside back cover of the binder 
for papers or cards. 

Having prepared the manual, we 
were confronted with the problem of 
how to distribute it and get it used. 
Of course we could have just mailed 
a copy to each lighting man and sent 
along a note to the effect that we 
hoped he would accept it with our 
compliments, we were sure he would 
find it convenient and helpful and we 
hoped he would always carry it around 
with him. 


Organized Fraternity 

But a better plan was devised. A 
brotherly feeling usually exists among 
those who are engaged in similar 
work and this feeling is pronounced 
among those lighting men everywhere 
who are carrying the story of more 
and better illumination to the public. 
The “fraternity of lighting men’ is 
an expression frequently heard in the 
industry and so it occurred to us to 
organize such a fraternity of those who 
would use this manual. Since Greek 
letter fraternities are perhaps the most 
numerous, we named it Phi Omega 
Sigma, choosing the Greek letters 
which spell the Greek word “Phos,” 
meaning “light.” In referring to the 
fraternity now, we commonly use the 
word ‘‘Phos’”’ instead of the letters. 

We also needed a symbol, of course, 
and some research revealed the scarab 
as the most appropriate one to use. 
This was adopted and the figure of a 
scarab bearing the Greek letters Phi 
Omega Sigma on its back became the 
official symbol of the fraternity. We 
then had an emblem prepared featur- 
ing this symbol in green enamel on 
silver lapel buttons, pins and charms. 
The symbol is also used on member- 
ship cards and stationery. 

The work of organization was done 
principally by our salesmen, who talked 
with prospective members and sent in 
recommendation cards. 

We then mailed a copy of the man- 
ual to each applicant, with his name 
stamped in gold on the cover. With 
the book we enclosed three cards; one 
telling the story of the scarab, one be- 
ing an address card and the other be- 
ing an application for membership in 
Phi Omega Sigma. The address card 
bore the printed statement, “I have 
been presented with a lighting manual 
‘Phos.’ Kindly send additional sheets 
to” and beneath this the lighting man’s 
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processed address as we had listed 
it. 

Beneath the ‘Petition for Member- 
ship” were spaces for name, company, 
title and address, a list of hobbies 
which the applicant was to check as 
the one in which he is most interested, 
and spaces for checking his preference 
for a pin, lapel button or charm. 

The organization was formed in 
1928 with about 900 members. As the 
news spread, other applications poured 
in and the membership increased rap- 
idly. It now numbers about 4,500 
and others are still joining at the rate 
of forty or more a week. 

That these thousands of lighting 
men are carrying the manual in their 
pocket regularly, and using it too, is 
known in several ways, not the least 
important of which is the fact that 
some of them have already worn out 
two or more binders and asked for 
new ones. All together, we have sup- 
plied about 500 new binders for re- 
placements. 

As I have already said, the promo- 
tion has created more interest, aroused 
more favorable comment and produced 
better results than any other we have 
ever undertaken. Most of the results 
are of a somewhat general character 
which do not come directly to our at- 
tention; the lighting men are using 
our manual in selling and in recom- 
mending installations, and that is all 
definitely increasing the sale of Curtis 
equipment, but no report of the in- 
dividual transactions comes to us. 

In some cases, how- 
ever, we do learn of spe- 
cific results. We get out 
a letter to members twice 
a month and always en- 
close with it one or two 
new sheets to be inserted 
in the manual. These 
are usually engineering or 
fixture sheets, of the kind 
mentioned above, describ- 
ing in word, picture and 
drawings some notable 
lighting installation that 
has recently been made. 
These are frequently in 
places which the lighting 
men had not considered prospects for 
such installations. They serve as re- 
minders, and give practical directions 
on how to do the job. 

Some time ago, for example, we 
sent out an engineering sheet on the 
lighting of a large indoor tennis court 
in St. Louis. This was directly re- 
sponsible for several other jobs of the 
kind being done in other cities, each 
job costing several thousand dollars. 

Everyone knows that billiard and 
pool tables require a high intensity of 
perfectly diffused illumination, yet 
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when we sent out engineering sheets 
descriptive of a direct-indirect installa- 
tion in a Cincinnati club, special bil- 
liard table fixtures promptly became a 
popular item with lighting men. 

Similarly, an engineering sheet on 
the altar lighting of a church in Phila- 
delphia led to the sale of a good many 
X-Ray Reflectors for lighting church al- 
tars. 

Another that aroused more than 
usual interest, because of the condition 
which existed at the time, was on stock 
quotation board lighting. ‘Here is a 
sure-fire tip on how to make money 
out of the stock market,” the letter 
which accompanied this sheet read. 
“Every stock quotation board should 
be well lighted so that quotations can 
be easily and quickly read. The at- 
tached engineering sheet shows an 
easy way to do this which will work 
equally well on either the new auto- 
matic boards or on the old chalked 
type. . . . While you are talking to 
your broker, suggest indirect lighting 
to him, particularly for the customers’ 
room.” 

These semi-monthly communications 
are helpful to the lighting men and, 
at the same time, they serve to main- 
tain interest in the organization and 
in the manual. The new sheets for 
the manual are standard, of course, 
but the accompanying communication 
is processed on a special Phi Omega 
Sigma letterhead, bearing the scarab 
symbol and the heading: ‘‘Fraternity 
of Light—Office of the Grand Exalted 
Lighting Bug.” It is 
signed, ‘“Fraternally 
yours, I. Luminate 
Wright, G. E. L. B,” all 
of which is quite obvious. 

A few months ago N. 
B. Hickox, our vice-pres- 
ident in charge of sales, 
was talking with a wom- 
an who is secretary to 
one of the officials of a 
lighting company in a 
large city. She suggested 
that we form a ladies’ 
auxiliary to the fraternity. 
Mr. Hickox thought this 
was a good idea and we 
began at once to carry it out. 

In forming this organization we sent 
recommendation cards to all “Phos’’ 
members, inviting them to recommend 
candidates. In signing this card, the 
fraternity member subscribed to, 
among other things: “It is distinctly 
understood and agreed that the candi- 
date has a lively interest in electrical 
matters, particularly illumination.” 

After the “recommendation card” 
was received the nominees were then 
sent a card “Petition for Membership,” 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Emile Berliner’s invention of the 
gramophone was the forerunner of 
the invention of a large number of 
the devices which have brought 
radio to the position of one of the 
country’s leading industries. Mr. 
Berliner’s first gramophone was 
made more than forty years ago. 


JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


NDERTAKING some form of 

practical research is always a 
[ sound way to expand a busi- 

ness. Particularly is it a sound 
plan now when many of the more 
conventional methods of promoting a 
business are not bringing home the 
usual quantity of bacon. 

There are as many types of research 
as there are people engaged in re- 
search. Scarcely two proponents of 
this embryo science are following ex- 
actly the same system. And that is 
just as it should be. While I’ve 
called research a youthful science, 
actually it is by no means even as cut- 
and-dried as a science. It is a long 
way from being a standardized pro- 
fession. 

In some respects research is more 
like a game—a game in which each 


*Previous articles in this series appeared 
August 2, April 26, March 15, February 
22 and February 8, 1930. 


What Is a Sound Expansion Policy? 


No. 6. Expanding through Product and Market Research * 


player observes his own rules. The 
more people in the game, the more 
will be learned about it. Many dif- 
ferent principles will be unearthed. 
The players will develop form and 
technique. Some will become experts. 
Gradually the game will be perfected 
and eventually a sort of science will be 
evolved, if anything as personalized as 
market research can ever be as exact 
as that. 

Of course, we have scientific re- 
search now. Practically all of the 
sciences aid in laboratory research, in 
the invention of new products and in 
the improvement of old. “Product re- 
search,” if we may use that term to 
distinguish product study from market 
study, has certainly reached the dignity 
and definiteness of a science. On the 
other hand, market research is still 
struggling in the trial and error hinter- 
land. 

It is doubtful if market research can 
ever be placed on the same scientific 
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An article in two parts 
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basis as product research. Distribu- 
tion will always be in a state of flux. 
Hence marketing procedure cannot be 
rigidly standardized. It will be gov- 
erned by the circumstances in each in- 
dividual case. 

This lack of standardization prob- 
ably explains why many concerns are 
more willing to put money into prod- 
uct research than into market research. 
The former may result in an improved 
product or new product, but market 
study may not turn up anything so 
tangible. While market research is 
just as necessary as, and in many cases 
more necessary than, product research. 
it is nevertheless true that the over- 
whelming bulk of the research appro- 
priations in this country are for some 
form of product study. That is why 
most of the examples to which I am 
going to allude are taken from the 
laboratory rather than from the selling 
field. I shall try, however, to select 
instances that have eventuated in the 
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expansion of the business and, of 
course, in helping the market, even 
though it was the laboratory that initi- 
ated the improvement. 

I am not decrying product research. 
In fact, expansion through research 
must often start with the merchandise. 
Obviously, there has to be a product 
before there is anything to sell. That 
statement certainly applies to the Sign- 
agraph, Jr., a product of the L. E. 
Waterman Company. The Signagraph 
John Hancocks five checks at a time. 
While this device increases this par- 
ticular market for fountain pens four- 
fold, the market did not become avail- 
able until the inventor of the Signa- 
graph brought the instrument into ex- 
istence. Hence the selling end of the 
L. E. Waterman Company, and of 
other manufacturers who make similar 
instruments, has been benefited by 
mechanical genius. 

In programs of diversification, 
which so many companies have under 
way at present, research is playing a 
major role. Research almost invari- 
ably precedes the addition of new lines. 
It is research that generally turns up 
new uses for old products. It 1s 
research that introduces adaptability 
into merchandise and makes it avail- 
able for markets previously out of 
reach. 

The Philip Carey Manufacturing 
Company is an example. This fifty- 
eight-year-old concern has been mak- 
ing a rather enviable record in this 
depression period. The reason is that 


The Copper and Brass Research As- 
sociation, of which R. L. Agassiz is 
president, has vastly increased the 
market for these: materials by ex- 
ploring new fields for their use. 
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Carey is untiring in developing uses 
for asbestos, magnesia and asphalt 
products, its basic line. 

The proud record of the Copper 
and Brass Research Association is evi- 
dence of the value of research. The 
very name of this organization ex- 
plains the character of work it has 
been doing. By exploring new fields 
for copper and brass it has vastly in- 
creased the markets for these ma- 
terials. 

Just now there is tremendous activ- 
ity going on in the research division 
of the metal-working industrials. Two 
McGraw-Hill publications—the Amer- 
ican Machinist and Product Engineer- 
ing—have lately concluded a survey 
among 31,049 plants. About 80 per 
cent of these are giving more attention 
this year to the development of new 
products and the improvement of old 
products than last year. Ninety-nine 
per cent of these plants are planning 
to bring out some new article in the 
near future. The market already cov- 
ered by these plants exceed fifteen 
billion dollars and it is hoped to in- 
crease it substantially by means of re- 
search work under way. 

One of the most pronounced ten- 
dencies in business is toward the use 
of what, for want of a better name, 
may be called “preformed goods.” 
Flooring now comes in sheets and so 
does tiling. Window sashes are put 
together in a factory and are installed 
as units. The making of woodwork, 
steelwork, stonework, etc., is com- 
pletely fabricated in the factory and 
does not have to be machined, carved, 
carpentered, or doctored on the job. 

Plastic materials are playing a large 
part in making molded and factory- 
fabricated parts possible. The use of 
plastics has increased more than 700 
per cent in the last twelve years. One 
of the principal plastic materials is 
Bakelite, and the Bakelite Corporation 
has been a leader in research from 
the first day of its existence. At its 
laboratory in Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
more than 100 chemical engineers are 
employed. These scientists have only 
one job—constantly to seek for addi- 
tional fields for Bakelite and to make 
sure that the product is adapted to 
these new uses. 

A few weeks ago the A. M. Byers 
Company opened a plant in Pittsburgh 
for making wrought iron on a mass 
production basis. This plant was 
made possible by Dr. James Ashton, 
the discoverer of a new process for 
producing wrought iron. Before the 
development of the Bessemer method 
for making steel, iron puddling was 
Pittsburgh’s leading metal industry. 
Wrought iron, however, could not 
compete with steel because its manu- 
facture was practically a hand industry. 


U. & U. 


Alanson B. Houghton, when he was 
the head of the Corning Glass 
W orks, initiated one of the first big 
commercial research projects. He is 
shown here at the time be was am- 
bassador to England. 


It was made in small puddle furnaces 
and its cost was comparatively high, 
but the market persisted, nevertheless, 
because of its resistance to corrosion. 

Dr. Ashton’s process greatly cuts the 
cost of producing wrought iron and 
makes it competitive with steel. It 
is expected that the reduced cost will 
vastly increase the demand for 
wrought iron. 

A research worker saved California’s 
lettuce crop—a ten-million-dollar busi- 
ness. In 1929 that state produced 
one-quarter of all the lettuce grown in 
this country. A few years ago brown 
blight threatened the industry’s exist- 
ence. Brown blight was a new disease 
and no one knew how to deal with 
it. When the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was asked for 
help, Ivan C. Jagger was sent to solve 
the problem. He did it by searching 
diseased fields for plants resisting the 
blight and these plants were perpetu- 
ated until a strain was developed that 
the blight would not touch. It took 
several years of tireless research to 
turn the trick. 

Research workers are keen observers. 
They remember everything they have 
ever seen and then draw on this vast 
store of information whenever they are 
called on to solve a problem. For 
instance, when Dr. William S. Baer 

(Continued on page 87) 


This dry goods store in a Kansas 
town of 3,000 population shows 
how favorably the small-town store 
compares with stores of similar size 
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Tracing Your Wholesale Trade 


Leading Small Town Dry Goods Brands 


F all the jobbers interviewed 
in this study the dry goods 
jobbers offer the most inter- 


esting situation in relation to 
nationally branded merchandise as well 
as to the other questions. 

Reference to the opening article in 
this series (November 8) will show 
that according to fourteen dry goods 
jobbers doing a total estimated busi- 
ness of $21,302,000, $13,565,500 
worth of business or 63.7 per cent was 
done in the small towns (under 10,- 
000 population). This figure in it- 
self is a surprisingly high one until 
we consider how much of the business 
in dry goods lines is done by the de- 
partment stores, five, ten and twenty- 
five cent stores, etc., in the big cities. 
Whereupon it becomes an important 
fact. It shows very pointedly the 
necessity of intensive cultivation of the 
small town retailer by those national 
advertisers of dry goods distributed 
products who feel that they want or 
need their respective shares of this 
small town trade. 


*This study was made by Walter Mann 
& Staff and sponsored by Household Mag- 
azine. 


WALTER MANN 


ora wad G in our largest cities. The merchan- 
= ame OSE oe gis dise is well arranged and displayed, 
“ie ie rf] looks fresh and inviting. National 


advertisers would do well to remem- 
ber these merchants when planning 


new sales cam paigns. 


This is the last of a series of articles based on a 
study of wholesale trade in four primary lines: 
grocery, drug, hardware and dry goods. The study 
was carried out to determine what volume and per- 
centage of business was done in small towns, and 
what status the sales of nationally advertised lines, 
versus sectional brands, enjoy in those markets.* 


It will also be recalled that the an- 
nual average volume of business done 
by the responding jobbers ($418.00) 
was very small as compared with an- 
nual grocery or drug store sales—even 
smaller than that listed for hardware 
stores in the December 6 article. 
Whether this small amount is due to 
the large number of dealers in this 
line in each town (improbable), to the 
large number of wholesalers, concen- 
trating their efforts in the small town 
today** (see later page) or whether 
the total sales volume for dry goods as 


**Primarily with their own brands. 
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compared with other products is rela- 
tively small is not for us to decide. 
All we can do is to supply the figures 
from an impartial investigation for 
you to put whatever construction you 
may wish to on them. 

It may, moreover, be recalled that 
eleven out of twenty-two jobber re- 
sponders said that the type of product 
now found in the small retail dry 
goods sales compared favorably with 
those found in the cities. Here we 
must confess a flaw in our survey. If 
the question had been so worded that 
it separated department stores (whose 
comparative qualities as a merchant 
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and whose volume of sales in these 
products are naturally greater) from 
the notion stores, etc., in the big cities 
these dry goods percentages would 
probably have been higher. How 
much higher, of course, nobody 
knows. 

The fact that eleven out of nineteen 
dry goods jobbers said that the sales 
volume of small town dry goods re- 
tailers is as great or greater than the 
sales volume (of similar stores) in the 
cities is most interesting, especially in 
face of the possible confusion with 
department stores, which might have 
raised this percentage. 

A faintly encouraging sign which 
should be most welcome to national 
advertisers in the dry goods field is 
found in the statement that there is 
a slight tendency toward increase in 
the sale of nationally advertised mer- 
chandise in the small towns. Eight 
out of twenty said it was increasing, 
seven that it was about the same as 
ever, and five that the sale of nation- 
ally advertised brands was decreasing. 

In the light of the above facts, the 
data which follows on the leading 
brands sold to small towns by dry 
goods jobbers should be doubly inter- 
esting. 


Women’s Stockings 


In the distribution of women’s stockings 
by the dry goods jobbers interviewed pri- 
vate or sectional brands appear to have a 
marked preference, only one nationally ad- 
vertised brand (Burson) being named. 
This is doubtless to a great degree due to 
the nationally advertised hosiery manufac- 
turers’ policy of selling direct to the trade. 


No. Times ; 
Brand Mentioned Rating 


Private or Sectional .... 17 47 
Nationally Advertised ... 2 2 

Analyzed for individual preferences, 
these figures show a marked leadership on 
the part of unnamed brands. 


No. Times 
Brand Mentioned Rating 


Unnamed 21 
Berkshire 8 


The foregoing fact is further indicated 
by the scores for the next highest: Tempter 
(3), Miami Maid (3), B. Z. B. (3), 
Cannonette (3), Burson (2), Rinville (2). 


Children’s Underwear 


Private or sectional brands repeat their 
leadership in the case of children’s under- 
wear, but to a less degree. 

No. Times 
Brand Mentioned Rating 
Private or Sectional .... 10 27 
Nationally Advertised ... 6 17 


With respect to individual preferences, 
unnamed brands of the first group again 
come first, but nationally advertised brands 
hold the next three positions. 

No. Times 
Brand Mentioned Rating 
Unnamed 18 
Haynes 6 
Nazareth 6 


E. Z. (5), fourth, was better by two 
points than the next highest private or sec- 
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tional brand, Reliance (3). Except for 
unnamed makes, therefore, nationally ad- 
vertised brands appear to enjoy a slightly 
better prestige than sectional brands. 


Cotton Fabrics 


There appears to be an equal standing 
for nationally advertised and private or sec- 
tional brands in the case of cotton fabrics. 
In fact, nationally advertised brands must 
be said to have a slight edge on private 
brands, because it took but seven (vs. 8) 
“mentions” to run up the 18 score. 


No. Times 
‘ Brand Mentioned Rating 
Nationally Advertised.... 7 18 


Private or Sectional .... 8 18 


An analysis for individual preferences 
seems to verify the foregoing. 


No. Times 


Mentioned Rating 
12 


20 


Peter Pan (6), Kalburnie (51), Pequot 
(2), Black Rock (14), second, third and 
fifth positions being held by nationally ad- 
vertised brands. 


Silk Fabrics 


In silk fabrics private or sectional brands 
appear to have the entire preference of 
these jobbers, no nationally advertised 
brands being named. 

Unnamed brands led with twelve points 
to their credit out of a total score of 
seventeen. They were mentioned four 
times. 


Sheets and Bed Spreads 


Again, in sheets and bed spreads, private 
or sectional brands lead nationally adver- 
tised brands. 

No. Times 


Brand Mentioned Rating 
Private or Sectional 3314 
Nationally Advertised ... 15 


With respect to individual ratings, un- 
named brands again lead, 


No. Times 
Brand Mentioned Rating 
Unnamed 10 
Bates Spreads 6, 


In the case of specifically named brands 
as compared with unnamed private or sec- 
tional brands appear to enjoy practically no 
more prestige than the four nationally ad- 
vertised brands mentioned: Pequot (6), 
Cannon (4), Pepperell (4), Stevens (1). 


Table Linen 


Similarly in table linen, private or sec- 
tional brands lead the nationally advertised 
brands by a good margin. 

No. Times 
Brand Mentioned Rating 
Private or Sectional 6 17 
Nationally Advertised.... 2 6 


With the exception of unnamed brands 
(four times mentioned with a score of 
eleven), private or sectional brands do not 
appear relatively better than nationally ad- 
vertised brands, however, there being two 
in each group and each having the same 
score (3). 

The nationally advertised brands are 
Damaskeen and Cannon. 


Linoleum 


As might well be expected, nationally 
advertised brands register their second vic- 
tory with these dry goods jobbers in the 
case of linoleum. No private or sectional 
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brands were mentioned as compared with 
seven of the nationally advertised brands 
named efght times with a score of twenty- 
one. 

Only in the case of the leader, Arm- 
strong (6), does there appear to be any 
particular individual preference, however, 
the other makes scoring as follows: Cer- 
tainteed (3), Blabon (3), Sloan’s (3), 
he, (3), Congoleum (2), Sandura 
ae. 


Notions 


Nationally advertised brands continue to 
gain back the ground lost in the earlier 
classes with notions, with a score three 
times that of private or sectional brands. 


No. Times 
Brand Mentioned 
Nationally Advertised.... 12 
Private or Sectional 


Rating 
21 1/6 
7 1/3 


With respect to individual preferences, 
however, only one nationally advertised 
brand seems to stand out or to enjoy 
a advantage than brands not so adver- 
tised. 


No. Times 


Brand Mentioned Rating 


O. N. T. Thread 6 1/2 
American Thread 31/3 


Scores for some of the other nationally 
advertised brands were as follows: War- 
ren’s Bias Tape (3), Spool Cotton Com- 
pany (3), Paris Garters (25/6) Wright's 
Tape (214). 


Oilcloth Materials 


Once again do nationally advertised 
brands gain back their earlier losses to 
private or sectional brands, in the case of 
oilcloth material. 

No. Times 


. Brand 7 Mentioned Rating 
Nationally Advertised.... 7 20 
Private or Sectional 13 


Not only do these jobbers prefer nation- 
ally advertised brands, but it appears they 
prefer one particular manufacturer's brands, 
his alone being mentioned. 


No. Times 
: Mentioned Rating 
Sanitast 20 
Columbus 8 


Unnamed brands scored three points and 
Goodlotte two. 


Curtains 


Nationally advertised brands register a 
fourth consecutive victory with these job- 
bers in the case of curtains. 


No. Times 
Brand Mentioned Rating 
Nationally Advertised.... 4 11 
Private or Sectional 5 


Of the four brands named, Boots Mills 
(8) stands out the most prominently, 
Scranton Lace (3) appearing to be no bet- 
ter relatively than the two private or sec- 
tional brands. 


Shoes 


Shoes were not handled by any of the 
jobbers interviewed. It appears that this 
commodity is now sold largely to general 
stores direct from the factory or by special 
shoe jobbers. These respondents cater 


(Continued on page 82) 


+With Sanitas were combined the scores fot 
the other brands (Standard and Meritas) made 
by the same manufacturer. 
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of Steel - . 


waiting for a tiny 
..-hot...blue flame 


WHEN the concentrated power of a 
cutting flame applied at the vital spot 
severs the last restraining bar of metal, 
all the force of the ship’s great weight 
carries it swiftly to the sea. 


Business for 1931 is ready, too, for the 
launching. It will start when the effec- 
tive power of advertising is concentrated 
at the vital spot where it counts most. 


If you want empty shelves to fill, if 
you want idle factory wheels to turn 
again, direct your advertising at the 
first buyers. 


Business Papers will carry it there. 
They provide the shortest, quickest 
route direct to the first buyers in your 
field, whether they are located along 
the avenues of trade or of production. 
e > & 


This advertisement, published in the interests 
of more effective advertising, is sponsored by 
theA.B.P.,an association of leading industrial, 
technical, professional and trade publications 
pledged to maintain honest, known, paid cir- 
culation, straightforward business methods 
and editorial standards that insure 
reader interest. 


BUSINESS PAPERS, inc. 


AVENUE—NEW YORK CITY 
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“Advertising and Selling Abroad.” 
F. R. Eldridge (Harper & Brothers, 
New York. $3.50) 


The three outstanding lessons that the 
American seeker after foreign business 
should Jearn from Mr. Eldridge’s book 
would seem to be: first, study the market 
carefully and thoroughly; second, study the 
product to be sold to determine if it will 
find a place in the market, and, third, 
seek to cover a limited foreign territory 
thoroughly rather than the whole world 
at random. The author tells of the brief 
experience of those who have gone after 
foreign business casually or too ambitious- 
ly, and he speaks with the air of authority 
and personal knowledge. 

The first move in developing foreign 
trade, according to this writer, is the in- 
telligent planning of a foreign sales cam- 
paign which includes the selection of agents 
who understand the markets, who are com- 
petent to sell and who are possessed of the 
requisite linguistic ability. This careful 
planning will save disappointment and loss, 
as Mr. Eldridge indicates through the 
recitation of pertinent examples of failure. 

In the discussion of the foreign adver- 
tising campaign the author devotes par- 
ticular attention to the functions of the 
advertising agency in their relation to the 
markets to be covered, and has some valu- 
able suggestions to make on this important 
phase of the problem. Next he discusses 
the matter of reaching the foreign dealer, 
and here again the writer relies upon first- 
hand observation as a basis for some sound 
advice. 

The problems of creating consumer de- 
mand, of getting the full value of the 
services of the traveling representative, of 
paving the way for the salesman and the 
relative value of agents versus dealers are 
all discussed thoroughly and understand- 
ingly. In short, Mr. Eldridge has in a 
single volume handled a complicated and 
often dry subject in a manner that makes 
distinctly good and helpful reading. 


“Voluntary Chain Stores.” Craig 
Davidson (Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $5.00) 


In view of the general interest in and 
the development of retail store chain and 
cooperative buying by retailers, this new 
book is most timely, for in it the author 
has gathered and arranged an impressive 
amount of material covering practically 
every phase of chain store activity par- 
ticularly in the retail grocery and food 
lines. As the title indicates, the volume 
has to do primarily with those chain store 
organizations built up through the volun- 
tary cooperation of dealers and wholesalers 
with a view both to economy in buying 
and greater efficiency in selling. 

Mr. Davidson explains at considerable 
length the conditions affecting both whole- 
salers and dealers that make thorough 
cooperation desirable and does not hesitate 
to point out the weaknesses that are ap- 
parent on both sides. In explaining the 
plans for organizing voluntary chains, direct 
reference is made to the methods pursued 
by chains that are already successful. Then 
are outlined the things that the retailer 


must doveon his part to improve condi- 
tions, such as the dressing up of the store, 
planning the layout and stock arrange- 
ments along modern lines; giving careful 
attention to store signs, to lighting ar- 
rangements and window displays; handling 
advertising intelligently, and pricing mer- 
chandise for competition and profit. 

The chapters devoted to the selection of 
desirable store locations, methods of stock 
control, of delivering merchandise and 
handling the credit situation are particular- 
ly valuable not only to the chain store 
proprietor but to the independent dealer, 
for they contain much practical information. 
The question of general merchandising edu- 
cation is also handled ably, Mr. Davidson 
offering some excellent suggestions for the 
development of an efficient sales force and 
one that is loyal. Space is also given to 
a discussion of what the salesmen repre- 
senting the wholesaler can and should do 
for the assistance of the dealer members 
in the voluntary chain and also to the 
value of the private brand as a merchan- 
dising weapon. On all these subjects the 
author writes frankly and does not hesitate 
to comment upon the bad as well as the 
good features of typical chain organiza- 
tions. 

Some pages in the back of the book are 
given over to an appendix in which are 
included typical forms of voluntary chain 
store contracts, details of several well- 
known cooperative plans, practical informa- 
tion on the pricing of merchandise and a 
valuable section devoted to retail collec- 
tions, 


“Practical Sales Management.” Frank 
Dunn (Efficiency Magazine, London, 
England. 5s.) 


Here is a book that is calculated to con- 
vince those much advertised go-getters 
among American sales managers that the 
world’s talents for sales direction are not 
confined within that rough rectangle 
bounded by the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
the Great Lakes and the Rio Grande, for 
Mr. Dunn points out graphically how Eng- 
lish business has responded to the demand 
for competent sales management, while he 
also emphasizes some of the apparent weak- 
nesses in the existing systems. 

The author has a breezy style that smacks 
of the Yankee, which makes the reading 
of his doctrines on sales management, as 
well as their assimilation, easy and pleas- 
ant. He illustrates his points with actual 
examples of correct and incorrect practices 
based on the experiences of Britishers, but, 
were the locale and the names of the prod- 
ucts changed, they might be held typical 
of American business. In short, he makes 
the sales problem and its handling inter- 
national rather than the burden of the 
business men of any one particular nation. 

Throughout his book Mr. Dunn displays 
a keen knowledge of modern business prac- 
tice. He is a stickler for facts as a guide 
to planning future business moves; he in- 
sists on the right kind of men properly 
trained and then retained in service, as 
against the policy which he describes as 
the Four-F method, “Hire ’em—force ’em 
~—fire 'em—forget ’em”’; he discusses inter- 
estingly training methods, compensation, 


management problems, means for helping 
the dealer to sell, the value of sales quotas 
and the functions of the sales manager. 
Altogether Mr. Dunn gives an excellent 
first-hand picture of modern business and 
its handling, based on experience and 
sound common sense. 


“What Groucho Says.” Groucho 
(Harper & Brothers, New York, 
$3.00) 


The sub-title of this volume declares it 
to be “The almost amiable growls of a 
hard-working advertising man,’ and those 
same growls will be echoed, perhaps with 
increased intensity, by every active adver- 
tising man, particularly the account execu- 
tives and the frequently derided fourth and 
fifth vice-presidents of agencies. Groucho 
lays bare many of the heart-breaking ex- 
periences of the contact man and the copy- 
writer. He recites the idiosyncrasies of the 
advertiser, of his requirements and de- 
mands, of his fantastical ideas of what the 
agency can or should do and his advertising 
accomplish. Groucho tells it all with a 
grin, evidently forced in many cases, where 
the laughs can come only after the actual 
problems have long been past. It is a book 
that the harassed advertising man might 
well keep on his desk so that he may read 
a chapter or two to cheer him up when 
things are blue. Groucho knows his ad- 
vertising, and although his writings are 
humorous they touch upon many of the 
sore spots in the profession. It is a vol- 
ume to be recommended. 


“Credit—The Magic Coin of Busi- 
ness.” Maxwell Droke (Business 
Letter Institute, Indianapolis) 


As a text book for the young credit 
man, Mr. Droke’s latest effort should prove 
both interesting and instructive, for, al- 
though he deals with fundamentals and 
presents little that is particularly new either 
in his references or his personal opinions, 
there is sound common sense in his writ- 
ings. 

The story of the development of credit 
from the early days of barter to the present 
time is a lengthy and complicated one, but 
Mr. Droke has, very ably, brought out the 
high-lights and given a fairly clear picture 
of the process. The valuable sections of 
his book are those that have to do with 
the credit problems of the present and, in 
some measure, of the future. His advice 
on the selection and handling of modern 
credit risks and his chapters on proven 
collection methods and letters, alone make 
the book a worth-while addition to the 
credit man’s library. 


“The Cotton Textile Industry of Far 
Eastern Countries.” Charles K. 
Moser (Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company, Boston) 


Although designed particularly as a 
broad, general outline of the cotton textile 
industry in the Far East, this volume 
possesses much general interest because of 
the comparisons made between the old and 
the new methods of production and manu- 
facturing obtaining in that section of the 
world, and the great developments that 
have occurred. The volume is replete with 
general information, statistics and _illus- 
trations relating to the subject covered, 
the information being divided for the sake 
of convenience into three broad sections: 
one devoted to Japan, another to China and 
a third to India. 
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This department, reporting the latest news of interest to marketing executives from 
government and other authentic sources in Washington, will appear every week in 


this magazine. 


Packers Expected to Improve 
Distribution 


The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia in the 
case of the meat packers is expected to 
end the litigation that has prevailed for 
ten years over the consent decree. The fact 
that this decision allows the packers to 
conduct the distribution of unrelated food 
and other products at wholesale, but re- 
strains them from entering the retail field, 
is undoubtedly a blow to wholesale grocers 
generally. But it promises certain benefits 
to the national distribution of foods, and 
the consensus of the best-advised authori- 
ties here is that if the case is appealed 
the modification will be approved by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

It is understood that the several attorneys 
who represented the Department of Justice 
in the trial of the case will recommend 
an appeal. There is little doubt that the 
American and National associations of 
wholesale grocers, which were interveners 
in the case, will petition for a final trial; 
but the fact that the Federal Farm Board 
and several powerful organizations in the 
farm and retail fields are in accord with 
the modification undoubtedly will carry 
weight with the Department of Justice. 

From the viewpoint of many food manu- 
facturers, the results of the modification 
of the decree undoubtedly will bring about 
a much closer cooperation with independent 
wholesale grocers. While it is expected 
that the packers will put many weak 
wholesalers out of business, it is thought 
that the competitors of the packers and 
other manufacturers will encourage and 
support the more efficient wholesalers, and 
that an improved general food distribution 
may be anticipated. 

Much of the testimony indicated that the 
packers resent the buying practices of the 
chain organizations, and that they will give 
the independent retailers an even break 
with the chains. Hence the modification 
of the decree should prove to be a benefit 
to independent retail grocers. 

It is understood that, in anticipation of 
the decision, several of the large packing 
concerns have been negotiating for fruit 
and vegetable canning plants, and that they 
will soon increase their present manufac- 
turing facilities. In that event, since the 
brands of the packers are established, the 
modification should soon bring about a 
decided stimulation of national food adver- 
tising. 


Retail Drug Store Survey 


Undoubtedly the St. Louis drug store 
survey will furnish more facts and informa- 
tion of value to advertising and the man- 
agement of sales than any other investiga- 
tion ever made by the Department of Com- 
merce. With more than thirty national 
associations, representing industries which 
distribute through drug stores, supporting 


In addition to furnishing execu- 
tive readers with authentic reports 
of governmental and private or- 
ganization activities that have an 
important bearing on_ business, 
The Washington Bureau will ac- 
cept custom assignments on a 
moderate per diem fee basis, from 
manufacturers who wish special 
information from Washington 
sources. Through this service, 
SALES MANAGEMENT Offers an op- 
portunity for companies to con- 
serve their own executive time 
and money which might otherwise 
be invested in trips to Washing- 
ton for special investigations on 
pending legislation, trade-mark 
matters, the gathering of statistical 
data, and similar missions. Ex- 
ecutives interested in availing 
themselves of this confidential 
service are invited to address in- 
quiries to the editor, at 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York. 


the investigation, the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce has begun a work 
that will far surpass the scope of the 
Louisville Grocery Survey. 

Wroe Alderson, chief business specialist 
of the bureau, has charge of the work. He 
took a prominent part in the Louisville 
survey, and recently explained that the 
present investigation would reveal many 
more facts for the drug industry than the 
former survey established for grocers. 

In addition to the elements covered by 
the grocery investigation and shown by the 
recently published plan of the drug survey, 
the work in St. Louis is including a study 
of all conditions surrounding the proper 
selection of retail drug store sites. 

Another new phase will be an elaborate 
study of sales promotion, which will in- 
clude a group of cost items including ad- 
vertising and the additional rent cost due 
to the promotional value of location. This 
study will also attempt to observe and 
record all promotional devices, such as 
salesmen’s suggestions, special displays, 
one-cent sales and the like. 

While the normal statistics are being 
collected in ten drug stores, about twenty- 
five other stores are being used as test 
and experimental laboratories. Displays 
will be shifted to different parts of the 
stores, and the results will be recorded. 
The good will of customers will be meas- 
ured and the value of prevailing selling 
methods, including that of vending ma- 
chines, will be determined. 

An interesting section of the final report 
will be devoted to the policies of retail 
druggists. These will be defined, not only 
from discussions with proprietors and man- 
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agers of stores, but also through observing 
the buying, selling and other methods of 
the stores. 

It has been agreed that the investigation 
will continue throughout the present year. 


Price Maintenance Legislation 


Some time ago, evidently due to the 
pressure of proponents, the House com- 
mittee reported out the Capper-Kelly bill, 
and the measure is now on the House 
calendar for January 12. Several trade of- 
ficials and others, who have studied this 
and other bills by the same authors, have 
expressed the conviction that while the bill 
may be passed by the House it cannot pass 
the Senate. 

Proposed legislation of the kind has been 
before one or both houses of Congress for 
many years without hope of enactment. 
Now, however, the persistence of propo- 
nents is having effect; the independent re- 
tailers throughout the country have an 
enormous political influence because of 
their contact with the public and the credit 
they extend, and they are exerting their in- 
fluence in their demands on Congress for 
relief from chain competition. 

The second part of the Federal Trade 
Commission’s report on price maintenance 
will be sent to Congress shortly—possibly 
within the next four weeks. It is said that 
all of the material has been in hand for 
some time, and that the commission is de- 
laying publication because the members of 
its economic division cannot agree as to 
their recommendations for legislation, if 
any. But regardless of its recommenda- 
tions, when part two of the report is pub- 
lished it will serve to arouse the interest 
of Congress in the subject, and will furnish 
an additional impulse toward legislation. 
According to the first volume, sent to the 
House on January 30, 1929, the second 
part will comprise “the development and 
analysis of pertinent facts of a quantitative 
or statistical nature based on actual busi- 
ness results of dealing in trade-marked or 
otherwise identified products.” 

Another impulse will be furnished by 
the Trade Commission’s report on chain 
store distribution, which will be made to 
Congress before the close of the year, prob- 
ably as soon as the next session convenes. 
There is no doubt that it will cause a great 
deal of discussion, most of which will be 
centered on prices and price maintenance. 
Therefore, it is logical to assume that the 
next session of Congress will give price 
maintenance more careful consideration 
than Congress has ever given the subject. 
And because the proposition will be mixed 
up with an anti-chain crusade, there will 
be danger of abortive, “popular” legisla- 
tion. To prevent such a conclusion, in the 
opinion of several of the leading business 
specialists and economists of Washington, 
there is no other subject so important for 
the careful study of trade associations and 
individual manufacturers. 
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Harwood Joins Old Gold Forces; 
Cigarette Fight Grows Keener 


Frank W. Harwood, for a number of 
years advertising director of American 
Tobacco, more recently vice-president 
in charge of sales of its affiliated con- 
cern, American Cigar Company, and 
for the last month advertising coun- 
selor of Liberty, has jomed Lennen & 
Mitchell, Inc., New York agency, as 
vice-president. He will be identified 
with the Old Gold cigarette account. 
Mr. Harwood has been a factor in the 
success of Lucky Strike cigarettes and 
Cremo cigars. Before joining Ameri- 
can Tobacco he was advertising direc- 
tor of the General Cigar Company. 
His first advertising experience was 
with American Cereal Company (now 
the Quaker Oats Company). He or- 
ganized the Advertising Club of 
Omaha, was vice-president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York and has 
been a director of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations and the Association of 
National Advertisers. 

Mr. Harwood’s work on the Old Gold 
advertising of P. Lorillard Company 
is expected to prove effective in 
stimulating the sale of that product. 
Introduced regionally in 1926 and 
nationally in 1927, Old Gold (for- 
merly known as Beechnut) has become 
entrenched as a member of the “Big 
Four” among low-priced cigarette 
brands—which, also comprising Lucky 
Strike, Camel and Chesterfield, now 
do about 90 per cent of the total 
cigarette sales in this country. Old 
Gold, however, is still the smallest of 
the four. 

Figures compiled by SALES MANAGE- 
MENT from various chain store sources 
—grocery, drug and tobacco—reveal 
that Old Gold still does only about 
10 per cent of the total of the four. 
In the largest chain studied the stand- 
ings of the four in the first nine 
months of 1930 and 1929 showed: 


1929 1930 

(first nine months) 
GD, 6c cdeccadad 39 38 
Lucky Strike ..... 30 34 
Chesterfield ...... 22 20 
oe | ere 9 8 


In other chain organizations, however, 
Old Gold’s standing is slightly higher. 
In these also, Lucky Strike maintains 
definite sales leadership over Camel 
—a leadership which it first won at 
the time of the “Reach for a Lucky—”’ 
campaign in 1929. In a leading to- 
bacco chain, for example, the four now 
stand: Lucky Strike 38, Camel 29, 
Chesterfield 21 and Old Gold 12. An 
executive of a drug chain, with stores 
throughout the country, said that 


Lucky Strike’s position, if anything, is 
stronger today than when it first 
achieved sales leadership in the middle 
of 1929. Im this chain the present 
standings are: Lucky Strike 36, Camel 
31, Chesterfield 21 and Old Gold 12. 


W. R. Greenwood, general sales 
manager, Postage Meter Company. 


Crawford Sales Adviser, 
Heads Wilson Brothers 


Lindsay H. Crawford, partner of Van 
Schmus, McDermid & Crawford, New 
York sales counselor, has become 
president of Wilson Brothers, Chicago, 
manufacturer, importer and distributor 
of men’s haberdashery. He succeeds 
Oliver T. Wilson, who has retired 
from active business on account of ill 
health, and is now chairman of the 
board. 

E. M. Skinner, former chairman, is 
now vice-chairman of the board, and 
D. H. Steele has been promoted from 
vice-president in charge of sales to 
general manager and first vice-presi- 
dent. 

Since resigning as vice-president and 
merchandising director of the W. T. 
Grant Company, New York, Mr. 
Crawford has been in business for 
himself as merchandising counselor. 
He was at one time merchandising 
director of Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Postage Meter Adopts 


Division Sales Plan; 
Will Expand Force 


The Postage Meter Company, Stam- 
ford, Connecticut—of which Julius H. 
Barnes, head of the National Business 
Survey Conference and chairman of 
the board of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is also chairman of 
the board—announced this week the 
inauguration of a division sales policy 
and plans for the appointment of 250 
more salesmen and for the opening 
of twelve branch sales and service 
offices, in addition to the twenty-four 
now operating in the United States 
and Canada. 

A result of a distinct sales increase in 
1930, the program is, in a sense, a 
concrete “‘practice’’ of what Mr. 
Barnes has “‘preached’’ with regard to 
the essential stability and future pros- 
perity of the country. Sales schools 
will be inaugurated in principal cities 
to assist in carrying out the Postage 
Meter program. 

The new division managers will also 
function as assistant sales managers, 
under W. R. Greenwood, general sales 
manager, who for the present will be 
personally in charge of the eastern ter- 
ritory. F. A. Nuttall, former branch 
manager at Chicago, will have charge 
of the central west division; R. W. 
Reich, branch manager at Memphis, 
of the southern division, with head- 
quarters there, and E. V. Lawrence 
will be transferred from Cincinnati to 
head the Pacific Coast division, at San 
Francisco. 

L. F. Lawrence, formerly a sales rep- 
resentative, has been appointed branch 
manager at Cincinnati; E. M. Davis, 
sales representative in the Pennsyl- 
vania territory, branch manager at 
Minneapolis; B. E. Wassom, branch 
manager of a new sales and service 
office at New Orleans; and W. A. 
Dixson of New York, branch manager 
at Chicago. 

Among Mr. Barnes’ other business 
connections are the General Bronze 
Corporation and the Intercontinental 
Company, New York. 


U. S. C. C. Promotes Gott 


Philip P. Gott, acting manager, has been 
made manager of the Trade Association 
Department of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, succeeding Hugh P. 
Baker, who is now Dean of the New York 
State College of Forestry. He has been 
assistant manager since 1928. 


The central buying organization of Butler 
Brothers, wholesaler and variety chain 
store concern has been moved from New 
York to Chicago. A small force of resi- 
dent buyers will be continued at New 
York. 
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Present Advertising 
Movie Program 

An all-advertising and -industrial 
sound motion picture program 
was presented by Visugraphic 
Pictures, Inc., New York, at the 
Chanin Building there January 
9—the invitation, for the con- 
venience of prospects, mention- 
ing the exact time when certain 
films were to be shown. 
Pictures made by Visugraphic 
for Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, United States Rubber Com- 
pany, Philadelphia Bulletin, 
Girl Scouts of America, Inc., 
Crowell Publishing Company, 
Procter & Gamble Company, 
United Press Associations and 
TAT-Maddux Air Lines were 
included. 


W. P. Chrysler “Writes” 
Californians’ Copy 


The new industrial advertising cam- 
paign of Californians, Inc., Northern 
California community advertising or- 
ganization, is to feature principally 
the resources and facilities of the San 
Francisco Bay territory and is based 
on interviews with bankers, industrial- 
ists and others on conditions on the 
Pacific Coast. 

The first advertisement in the new 
series quotes Walter P. Chrysler, who 
has an assembling plant at Stockton, 
California, and who is considering the 
establishment ot a branch factory in 
the bay region. 


Smith Carpet to Launch 


Rotogravure Campaign 

Full pages in rotogravure in news- 
papers of cighteen large cities 
throughout the country will be taken 
by W. & J. Sloane, New York, selling 
agent for Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Company, in the “most com- 
prehensive’ consumer advertising cam- 
paign ever undertaken for the Smith 
company, E. G. Tuttle, advertising 
manager for W. & J. Sloane, told 
SALES MANAGEMENT this week. A 
similar campaign will follow in the 
fall. 

The campaign will be devoted to 
Shoreham rugs. best-grade Axminster. 


United States District Court, Boston, has 
appointed Roland W. Boyden and Charles 
A. Dana as receivers for the Fisk Rubber 
Company. No interruption is planned in 
the regular conduct of the business, and 
the receivership does not extend to the 
Fisk Tire Company, Inc., Federal Rubber 
Company and the Fisk Tire Export Com- 
pany, sales subsidiaries. 


Regular Edition 


$15 


Postpaid 
Cloth Binding 
Size 634” x 934” x 31,” 
Weight, 61/2 pounds 


Thin-Paper Edition 


$20 


Postpaid 
Imitation Leather 
Size 634” x 934” x 17%” 
Weight, 31, pounds 


For builders of bigger and 
better business in 1931 


N. W. Ayer & Son’s DIREC- 
TORY OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
PERIODICALS, 1931 edition, 
is now ready for delivery. 


FoR MANY YEARS this Directory has 
been recognized as the key to the pub- 
lishing business, the trusted guide to the 
intelligent compilation of publication 
lists. 

It makes its sixty-third annual bow 
in a modern binding, and contains the 
most complete and extensive informa- 
tion it has ever been our pleasure to 
present. 

We delayed sending forms to press as 
much as six weeks beyond the custom- 
ary closing date so as to include the 
latest official population figures as far 
as they have been issued by the Census 
Bureau at Washington. 

From Chambers of Commerce in the 
larger cities and from authentic sources 
in the smaller centers we have gathered 
much new and valuable information. 

Every fact presented in this edition 
has been carefully verified. The 100 
maps—world, state, airway and airport, 
economic, population, and standard 
time map of the United States; revised 
and corrected, constitute a most com- 
prehensive and valuable atlas. 

Regular Edition sells for $15, post- 
paid; Thin-Paper Edition, $20, post- 
paid. For further particulars, address 
the publishers— 


N. W. AYER & SON, InNcorroraTeED 


ADVERTISING 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Who IS Who in Advertising? 
John L. Rogers Isn’t Sure 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


I wonder if Henry Ford and George 
Washington Hill are not a little 
miffed with “Who’s Who in Adver- 
tising,” which John L. Rogers has just 
prepared and Harper & Brothers pub- 
lished. 

I wonder if they don’t feel that the 
head of a concern which spends ten 
or twenty million dollars a year in 
advertising ought to get some bio- 
graphical credit for it. 

But perhaps Mr. Rogers intended to 
confine his list of 5,000 merely to 
those whose entire business is adver- 
tising. If so, he has done a tough 
job pretty well. For advertising men, 
interested in the history and the 
foibles of their fellows, the book 
should be good reading. 

The question persists, however, as to 
what constitutes an advertising man. 
What makes him a who of who in 
advertising? Because advertising is, 
after all, merely a phase of selling, 
and in most companies comes under 
the supervision of the vice-president 
in charge of sales and the general 
sales manager, these men, SALES 
MANAGEMENT feels, ought to be in- 
cluded—even though they have other 
matters to attend to than the buying 
of space and the writing of copy. 
Richard Grant, vice-president in 
charge of sales of General Motors, 
for example, is in a sense an advertis- 
ing man—quite a “who” when one 
considers the extent of General Motors 
promotion program. 

Of course, Mr. Rogers might well 
argue, if you tried to stick in all those 
fellows you'd fill a five-foot shelf with 
them. So he has confined himself 
chiefly to advertising managers of ad- 
vertiser companies and to agency and 
media executives. 

Let us assume, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the agencies are the center 
of the advertising business—as in a 
sense they are. As a service to his 
readers, Mr. Rogers should have in- 
cluded all the major executives of at 
least the larger agencies. For the 
sake of completeness he should have 
gone to some trouble to get the 
“obits” of these men even when they 
declined to answer questionnaires. 

In volume of business done there are 
several agencies which are outstand- 
ing. Among these (and we do not 
venture to say which is the biggest) 
is Lord & Thomas and Logan, N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, J. Walter Thompson, Er- 


win, Wasey, Campbell-Ewald and 
McCann-Erickson. 

Neither Albert Lasker, chairman, nor 
L. Ames Brown, president, of Lord 
& Thomas and Logan, an agency 
which placed last year $50,000,000 
worth of business, is mentioned in 
“Who's Who in Advertising.” N. W. 
Ayer & Son does not appear—either 
in the presence of Wilfred W. Fry, 
president, nor in Messrs. Kessler, 
Thornley, Armistead or Mathes, vice- 
presidents. 

In regard to Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, J. Walter Thompson and 
Campbell-Ewald, ‘‘Who’s Who in Ad- 
vertising” is a bit more complete—B. 
B. D. & O. being represented by 
Bruce Barton, chairman of the board, 
and Roy S. Durstine, vice-president 
and general manager; Thompson by 
Stanley Resor, and Campbell-Ewald 
by Henry T. Ewald, both presidents 
of these organizations. William H. 
Johns, president of B. B. D. & O., 
however, is not listed. 

By Erwin, Wasey and McCann-Erick- 
son, Mr. Rogers has done rather badly 
—L. R. Wasey, chairman, and Arthur 
H. Kudner, president, of the former 
agency, not being mentioned—nor A. 
W. Erickson and Harry K. McCann, 
chairman and president of the latter. 
Although Earnest Elmo Calkins, the 
only agency president ever to receive 
the Harvard Medal for Distinguished 
Individual Service to Advertising, ap- 
pears, another ‘“‘dean” of the agency 
business, Frank Presbrey, does not. 
Neither do certain of the up-and-com- 
ing younger generation of agency 
men such as Raymond Rubicam. 

Mr. Rogers’ batting average is some- 
what higher among executives of ad- 
vertising associations. Lee H. Bristol, 
president, and Albert E. Haase, man- 
aging director of the Association of 
National Advertisers, are both there, 
as is John Benson, president of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies—while C. D. Newell, chair- 
man, Newell-Emmett Company, is not. 
Gilbert T. Hodges, president, repre- 
sents the Advertising Federation of 
America, with T. W. Lequatte and 
Earle Pearson omitted; Frederick M. 
Feiker, managing director of the As- 
sociated Business Papers, and Dr. R. 
E. Rindfusz, executive secretary of the 
Periodical Publishers’ Association, 
prominent ‘‘advertising’” men, are 
notable by their absence. 

The American Newspaper Publishers’ 


Association is not represented—either 
by Harry Chandler of the Los An- 
geles Times, president, nor Lincoln 
Palmer, manager. 

Orlando Clinton Harn, another Har- 
vard Award winner and managing 
director of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, has twenty-four lines in 
“Who’s Who,” but P. L. Thompson 
of Western Electric Company, presi- 
dent of the bureau, hasn’t one. | 
You may look in vain also for Fred 
Healy of Curtis and Frank Braucher 
of Crowell Publishing companies. 
But Walter A. Strong of the Chicago 
Daily News (chairman of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America) is there, 
and so is William F. Rogers of the 
Boston Transcript and Roy Howard 
of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
(although William Randolph Hearst 
is not) and Benjamin Butterworth of 
the New York Times. 

So it is an interesting book just the 
same. 


Harley B. Lewis 


Harley B. Lewis Heads 
Sun-Maid Raisin Sales 


Harley B. Lewis, assistant sales man- 
ager and representative of the Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers’ Association, 
Fresno, California, in the New York 
and New England territories, has been 
elected general sales manager, to suc- 
ceed Glen S. Ridnour, resigned. Mr. 
Lewis will make his headquarters in 
Fresno. 

Mr. Ridnour assumed charge of Sun- 
Maid sales nine months ago when 
Carlyle Thorpe, president of the asso- 
ciation, brought about the change in its 
method of sales from direct selling to 
a brokerage basis. 
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Motor Companies Agree 
on New Model Date 


“To improve the dealers’ situation,”’ 
directors of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, meeting in 
New York this week, unanimously 
recommended that hereafter the indus- 
try should announce its new models 
in November or December each year. 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, is chairman 
of the chamber’s trade promotion com- 
mittee, which reported to the meeting. 
The new plan is expected to eliminate 
disturbances in the trade caused by 
continuous offering of new models. 
The Ford Motor Company is the only 
large automobile manufacturer in the 
country which is not a member of the 
chamber—the Ford interests being rep- 
resented only by the Lincoln. 


Plan $1,000,000 Campaign 
for Cope-Swift Burners 


A million-dollar campaign to market 
Cope-Swift oil burners nationally, was 
announced this week by William J. 
Kilpatrick, vice-president and general 
manager of Cope-Swift Corporation, 
Detroit, which has been granted pat- 
ents for a new type of burner which, 
it is said, may be installed under either 
“existing or new plants of any type.” 
Holmes, Inc., Detroit advertising 
agency, will not only handle the ad- 
vertising but will be in general charge 
of the whole marketing campaign, in 
cooperation with J. W. Harrold, sales 
manager for Cope-Swift. 


Gilbert Durston Joins 
Heywood-Wakefield 


Gilbert H. Durston, for five years in 
charge of advertising and sales pro- 
motion for the Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
Amsterdam, New York, and for the 
past year in charge of the company’s 
operations on the Pacific Coast, has 
joined Heywood-Wakefield Company, 
Boston, manufacturer of baby car- 
riages, reed, fibre and wood furniture, 
as sales development manager. 

Mr. Durston was at one time in charge 
of advertising and promotion for the 
Elgin A. Simmonds Company, Syra- 


cuse, furniture. 


Johnson Promotes Piper 


Colonel Charles M. Piper, general sales 
manager of the Johnson Motor Company, 
outboard motors, Waukegan, Illinois, pre- 
viously sales manager of the Fisk Tire & 
Rubber Company, has been elected vice- 
President in charge of sales, to succeed E. 
S. Barber. Mr. Barber will establish the 
Earle S. Barber Company, Advertising, in 
Chicago, on February 1. 


The 
Christian Science 
Monitor 


The CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


Published by The Christian Science 
Publishing Society 
107 Falmouth Street 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


In The Home 


A Daniel Starch survey shows 
that 66° of Monitor families 
own their own homes; 90.7% 


have telephones; 66.8% own 


radios; 79.8% own vacuum 
cleaners. These figures are 
far above the average for the 


country as a whole. 


If you sell merchandise 
that offers convenience, com- 
fort, or beauty to the home, 
here is an ideal market. Here 
are readers to whom Monitor 
advertisements are the start- 
ing point of buying ideas. 
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Business and Government Leaders 


to Aid Study of Negro Market 


Under the direction of a committee 
composed of Dr. Frank M. Surface 
of the Department of Commerce; 
Robert F. Miller, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Associated Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America; George D. Olds, 
Jr., sales manager, the Hills Brothers 
Company, New York, and Dr. Paul 
T. Cherington, director of research, 
J. Walter Thompson Company, the 
National Negro Business League has 
just inaugurated a survey of the in- 
come and the buying, reading and liv- 
ing habits of the 12,000,000 people 
who compose America’s Negro mar- 
ket. 

The work will be financed largely by 
prominent manufacturers and distrib- 
utors—Montgomery Ward & Com.- 
pany, Lever Brothers Company and 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., being among 
the concerns which have already 
agreed to cooperate. 

Dr. Robert R. Moton, principal of 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, 1s presi- 
dent of the league—offices of which 
were opened recently at 145 West 
Forty-first Street, New York, with 
Albon L. Holsey, executive secretary, 
in charge. 

The purpose of the league is the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of the American 
Negro, whose purchases of food alone 
—an important field to be covered in 
the survey—are estimated to aggregate 
$1,650,000,000 a year. One division of 
the league (outlined in SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, May 10, 1930) is the de- 
velopment of the Colored Merchants’ 
Association, a voluntary chain of 
nearly 300 grocery stores throughout 
the country. 

The survey will be carried on in co- 
operation with Negro women’s clubs, 
stores, newspapers and other organiza- 
tions. Fifteen thousand copies of a 
questionnaire are now being sent to 
Negro housewives, through the Na- 
tional Association of Colored Women 
and its state and local organizations. 
Returns will be available to interested 
business concerns in a few weeks. 

The survey is divided into eight parts: 
Total number in family; amounts the 
family usually spends each month for 
food, clothing, house furnishings and 
equipment, uplift, recreation, insur- 
ance and savings; whether or not the 
family has an automobile, radio, tele- 
phone or other household appliances ; 
preference for advertised, unadvertised 
and unbranded goods of equal price 
and quality; factors which influence 
the family in buying from certain mer- 
chants; advertising media, if any, used 


as guides to shopping; products or 
services (including medical, dental, 
shoe repair, restaurant, taxicab, bank 
and laundry) which the family buys 
regularly or occasionally. 

In connection with the survey, the 
league has just issued a booklet on the 
Negro market. Of the 12,000,000 
Negroes in the country, it points out, 
90 per cent are literate. Negroes own 
750,000 homes valued at $1,125,000,- 
000, have invested in churches $200,- 
000,000, and pay annually $3,500,000 


Dr. Robert R. Moton 


for the support of their own schools. 
In addition to 6,000 Negro physicians, 
thirty-five Negro banks, sixty-seven in- 
surance companies, and 270 news- 
papers, Negroes conduct 70,000 busi- 
ness enterprises of 196 different 
classes. 

The league also plans to conduct spe- 
cial surveys with advertisers and ad- 
vertising agencies to determine the 
market for specific products among 
Negroes. Certain Negro newspapers 
(some sixty of which have their own 
national advertising representative, 
with headquarters in Chicago) are 
also establishing merchandising serv- 
ices for advertisers. Two of them 
were recently elected to membership 
in the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
A market data service, covering gen- 
eral information on the Negro market, 
syndicated publicity material, educa- 
tional films, advertising copy and 
plans, merchandising services and 
rates of Negro newspapers and bul- 


letins on general developments in the 
market, is also being undertaken. 
Except for the fact that the per capita 
income among Negroes is smaller than 
among whites, Mr. Holsey explained, 
their buying habits are similar. A 
variety of products ranging from pro- 
prietaries to vacuum cleaners and from 
food to washing machines, he said, 
“flow rapidly into the Negro market. 
Food distribution is the most impor- 
tant phase of the league’s program— 
not only because it is the largest eco- 
nomic activity, but because food occu- 
pies proportionately a larger share in 
the colored family’s budget than in the 
white.” 


Washington Group Leads 
Poultry Cooperatives 


An increase in sales of about $5,000,- 
000 has been achieved this year by the 
Washington Cooperative Egg & Poul- 
try Association, which places it in a 
position of perhaps the largest associa- 
tion marketing eggs, chickens and 
turkeys throughout the world. 

Last year’s sales volume of more than 
$30,000,000, explained S. D. Sanders, 
of Seattle, president and general man- 
ager, was made throughout continental 
United States, Alaska and Hawaii, and 
in thirteen countries of South Amer- 
ica. A total of 2,223,000 cases of 
eggs was produced in the State of 
Washington last year. 

Since the organization was formed by 
150 poultry men in 1917, membership 
has grown to more than 1,400. Prod- 
ucts are sold under a “Co-op” emblem 
and trade-mark. 


$350,000 Promotes Ozite; 
Clinton Doubles Copy 


The Clinton Carpet Company, Chicago, 
will spend $350,000, divided among 
magazines, business papers and miscel- 
laneous material, in its advertising 
campaign in the United States and 
Canada this year, Louis H. Regens- 
burg, president, informed SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT this week. This is an in- 
crease of about 100 per cent over 
1930. 

The appropriation will be devoted pri- 
marily to the Ozite rug cushion. The 
company will also continue its effort 
on felts for miniature golf courses. 


Messinger Heads Oliver 


Effective January 1, C. R. Messinger, pres- 
ident of the Chain Belt Company, Mil- 
waukee, will become president of the 
Oliver Farm Equipment Company. W. M. 
Ellis, president of the company since its 
organization, becomes vice-chairman of the 


board. 
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GRISWOLD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, - , : 

d, Erie, Pennsylvania, cooking utensils, kitchen NEW ENGLAND’S SECOND LARGEST MARKET 

t. equipment and electrical cooking appli- 

ig< ances, to Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
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MERCER Morors CoRPORATION, Elkhart, 
Indiana, automobiles, to Churchill-Hall, 


an BP inc, New York, Circulation in 1930: 
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of UticA STEAM AND MOHAWK VALLEY 
COTTON MILLS, Utica, New York, Utica : ” ° 9 
b and Mohawk sheets and pillow cases, to a corresponding months of 1929 
>y the Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., New 
hip York City. 
‘od- ATURE in years (Journal established 1829; Bul- 
lem CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY, Cleve- : —_ : * : ' 
land, “Cletrac’’ crawler tractors, overseas letin, 1863)—yet still growing like a boy! ‘ 
advertising, to George Harrison Phelps, Healthy growth, never forced by any sort of special rates, 
— Inc., Detroit. premiums or offers, but fed by a steady accession ot 
: Lee HAMPTON, INc., New York City, readers who value extraordinary coverage in the Journal 
; Hampton Sport Boats—new type of pleas- and Bulletin, both of local news (representing the entire 
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ure craft with manual, sail and outboard : . : 
engine propulsion—to _Parish-Burnham, state) and of world affairs, their fair and independent 
ago, there. treatment of public interests, their many excellent fea- 
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wi MarveL Company, New Haven, Connec- tures for all members of the family circle—and their 
rm ticut, syringes and sprays, to Redfild- columns of advertising news, most of which is available 
sing Coupe, Inc., New York City. ‘ . : 
and in no other Providence medium. 
rens- JoHN RITZENTHALER, New York, Ritz 
[AN- cleaning cloths, to Cutajar & Provost, Inc., 
. there. Newspapers, magazines and trade 
. in- 


ine publications. The Providence Journal 
Fuller Lehigh Moves 


pti MORNING and SUNDAY 
The Fuller Lehigh Company, a subsidiary of 
fort the Babcock & Wilcox Company, will move 


its manufacturing operations and executive Th E; ° B ll ” 

S. offices soon—manufacturing operations be- e venim? u etin 
ing merged with those of the Babcock & 
Wilcox Company at its Barberton, Ohio, 
plant, and executive offices at 85 Liberty 


per Street, New York. Represented by 

Mil- 
f the The Duncan Coffee Company, Houston, CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Vv. M. maker of Admiration and Bright and Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
ice its tarly coffee, has announced a bonus to all 
of the employes—the twelfth consecutive payment 


Since the company was established. 
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Half a Million Youngsters Enroll 
in Cracker Jack’s Air Corps 


BY LESTER B. COLSY 


When the nickel crop suddenly fell 
short about a year ago the Cracker 
Jack Company, of Chicago, decided 
that something both smart and cou- 
rageous must be done. 

Cracker Jack is an old-timer. It was 
born in 1896 out of a popcorn busi- 
ness established in 1872 by F. W. 
Rueckheim, who had amassed a fortune 
of $150 as a laborer “cleaning up” 
Chicago after the great fire of ’71. 
There are grandfathers today who ate 
Cracker Jack as boys. And these are 
buying Cracker Jack for their sons’ 
sons. But that isn’t the story. The 
stoty is how millions of boys were 
kept eating Cracker Jack during the 
Year of Few Nickels. 

Lindbergh flew the Atlantic, Byrd was 
doing considerable monkeying with 
certain poles. Earhart revealed to the 
world that a girl can do high adven- 
ture—and there were others. Prob- 
ably none of these knew that they 
were factors in the Cracker Jack busi- 
ness. But they were. 

The Cracker Jack business council 
gathered to discuss the short nickel 
crop. Someone said: 

“What is the small boy most inter- 
ested in?”’ 

“Airplanes,” replied a voice. 

And an advertising campaign was 
hatched. It had wings. 

The scheme and the necessity was to 
tie Cracker Jack and airplanes up in 
the same bundle. The Cracker Jack 
Air Corps was organized. The idea 
was sprung on the youthful public last 
March. The first advertisements, full 
pages, appeared in the American Boy, 
Boy's Life, Junior Home and Child 
Life Magazine. 

These were immediately followed with 
half pages in the comic sections, in 
color, in Sunday newspapers in the 
principal cities of the United States. 
A campaign was laid out for the year 
costing upward of $250,000. 

Let E. F. Chambless, general sales 
manager of the company, speak of 
results: 

“This has been the most productive 
advertising that we have ever done. 
Inquiry does not necessarily mean 
sales. But we got sales. 

“We advertised that any boy who 
would send in two Sailor Boy faces 
from Cracker Jack packages would be 
enrolled in the Cracker Jack Air 
Corps. Next, by sending in five Sailor 
Boy faces he could get, with twenty 


cents to cover packing and mailing 
costs, an airplane—the ‘Wanner Spe- 
cial’ by return mail. 

“Did young America take to it? Well, 
today we have more than 500,000 boys 
enrolled in the corps and we are plan- 
ning to go ahead with the campaign, 
enlarging it and expanding it and, very 
likely, will go on the air to sell it 
further. 

“I think that one of the big factors 
in our success has been that we have 
always determined that we would 
never disappoint the small boy. We 
send him an airplane that through 
ordinary channels would cost about 
seventy-five cents. Every one is guar- 
anteed to fly. 

“Little prizes have always been packed 
with Cracker Jack. These are in great 
variety. The most of them are made 
in the United States but we search the 
world for novel things. The value of 
every prize is approximately the same. 
It is not a gamble. And if one boy 
should buy thousands of packages 
there is little chance that he would 
ever get two prizes alike. 

“But the things that have made the 
small boy the world over talk about 
Cracker Jack in these recent months, 
and buy it and eat it, are the flying 
wings and the airplanes that fly.” 
The Cracker Jack board of strategy 
has learned other things about selling 
Cracker Jack. Crews of investigators 
were sent out. They reported: that 60 
per cent of the buyers of Cracker Jack 
are mothers who purchase it for their 
youngsters; that daddy is the buyer at 
roadside stands (he stops his car and 
treats the kids) ; that there is a certain 
period in the life of the male when 
he doesn’t buy much Cracker Jack. 
This period is from approximately 
eighteen to twenty-five. Then he is 
thinking of love and a number of 
things. But when he starts raising 
youngsters he begins to buy Cracker 
Jack again. 

Today small boys are writing letters 
to the Cracker Jack Company at the 
rate of 8,000 a day. A small army of 
girls is kept busy reading them and 
mailing out wings and airplanes. 

So the Cracker Jack business was 
speeded in the Year of Thin Nickels. 
For a kid is an influential salesman in 
his own affairs, a diplomat in his own 
state and can surely wiggle a nickel out 
of the old man if he wants it bad 
enough. 
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Dr. Einstein Now Ranks 
with Arthur Brisbane 


Professor Albert Einstein was a 
guest of the Advertising Club 
of San Diego at a luncheon 
meeting Wednesday, December 
at. 

The meeting was described in 
the Ad Pointer, club organ, as 
the “most important advertising 
function in San Diego’s history 
since Arthur Brisbane’s visit.”’ 


Akerson Joins Paramount; 
Movie Company Expands 


In connection with the appointment 
of George Akerson, secretary to 
President Hoover, as a general execu- 
tive of the Paramount-Publix Cor- 
poration, New York, announced this 
week, Charles E. McCarthy, director 
of public relations for the corporation, 
reported to SALES MANAGEMENT an 
increase of from 10 to 15 per cent 
in the corporation’s advertising plans 
for this year as part of a general ex- 
pansion program. 

Mr. Akerson, former Washington 
correspondent of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, has been with Mr. Hoover 
since 1926. 

The advertising increase will be in 
both the local theatres and national 
programs, including radio, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy said. 

Net profits of the corporation for 1930 
are expected to total between $18,- 
000,000 and $19,000,000, as com- 
pared with $15,500,000 in 1929. 
During the current Christmas-New 
Year holiday week attendance at the 
New York, Brooklyn and other key 
theaters of the Paramount chain was 
the largest in history. 


Many Waters Test Valspar 


Water from three oceans and twenty-three 
seas, lakes and rivers in various parts of 
the world, have been collected by the Val- 
spar Corporation, New York, for display 
at the Motor Boat Show, to be held at 
Grand Central Palace, there, this month. 
The display is intended to demonstrate 
that Valspar marine varnish is proof against 
the depredation of any kind of water, re- 
gardless of its varying mineral content. 


Hunt Heads F. T. C. 


Commissioner C. W. Hunt has become 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission 
for 1931, succeeding Commissioner Gat- 
land S. Ferguson, Jr., under the commis- 
sion’s rotation policy. 


Herring in Glass 


Pacific Fish Products Company of Seattle 
has introduced a line of herring in glass 
containers, under the trade name “Alaska 
Maid.” D. H. Friedman, Jr., and Ben 
Bortz are at the head of the concern. 
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EDWIN S. JEFFRIES, formerly general man- 
ager of the direct advertising division, The 
Dando Company, Philadelphia, more re- 
cently assistant to the president, in charge 
of advertising and sales, for the May Oil 
Burner Corporation, Baltimore, has joined 
Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc., Detroit agency, 
in charge of plans and copy. . . . HENRY 
W. WELSH, heretofore manager of the 
Hollywood Shopping News, has opened an 
advertising agency at 1219 Taft Building, 
Hollywood, California. . . . HuGH Mc- 
Kay has been appointed vice-president in 
charge of the New York office of Joseph 
Katz Company, Baltimore and New York 
agency. For seven years Mr. McKay was 
with the Chicago and New York offices 
of Lord & Thomas and Logan, part of 
this time as manager of the copy depart- 
ment. Recently he has been with Crowell, 
Crane, Williams Company, Chicago. . . 
THE PORTER CORPORATION and its af- 
filiated company, Dickie-Raymond, are now 
at 80 Broad Street, Boston. . . . HARRY 
E. Wabe, formerly account executive of 
Howland, Oliphant & McIntyre, Inc., New 
York agency, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent. . . . LILA ARNOLD, office manager 
of the Mail Advertising Bureau, Seattle, 
has been made manager of the company. 
Miss Arnold is women’s vice-president of 
the Pacific Advertising Clubs’ Association. 
; GEORGE LAFLIN MILLER, con- 
tributor to Printers’ Ink under the name of 
“Aesop Glimm,” has joined the Lay Com- 
pany, New York agency, as vice-president. 
Mr. Miller has been connected with the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, the former 
Lord & Thomas and George Batten com- 
panies, and Newell-Emmett Company, New 
York agencies. . . . BLACKETT-SAMPLE- 
HUMMERT, INC., Chicago agency, has 
moved to the LaSalle-Wacker Building, 221 
North LaSalle Street. . . . WILLIAM C. 
MAGEE, for the last nine years director of 
typography and printing for Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., advertising 
agency, has become vice-president and a 
director of the Woodrow Press, Inc., New 
York, in charge of printing and typography 
for agencies and publishers. . . . Young 
& Rubicam, Inc., New York and Philadel- 
phia agency, announces several additions to 
its staff: J. BARTLETT HyporN, formerly 
vice-president of Albert Frank & Company; 
EDWIN Cox, formerly advertising manager 
of the Celotex Company and more recently 
with Lennen & Mitchell, Inc.; MORTON S. 
KIMBALL, formerly in charge of sales pro- 
motion, United Drug Company, and re- 
cently sales and advertising manager of 
Colgate & Company, cosmetic division; W. 
B. C. WASHBURN, for the last eight and 
one-half years manager of gum and con- 
fection sales of Beechnut Packing Com- 
pany; and ALFRED K. HIGGINs, who has 
been manager of the copy department, N. 
W. Ayer & Son, eastern manager of Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, and recently partner 
in Ewing, jones & Higgins, Inc. 
INGALLS-ADVERTISING, Boston agency, is 
now located at 137 Newbury Street. . . 
HaRoLtp CABoT & COMPANY, INC., Boston 
agency, has moved to 24 Milk Street. . . . 
Rurus BRADFORD BURNHAM, treasurer of 
Littlehale-Burnham-Rossiter, Inc., New 
York agency, has resigned to join Chester 
Parish in Parish-Burnham, Inc. 


Published monthly, supplemented 
with bulletins, and covers daily 
newspapers, farm papers, general 
magazines, business papers, and 
Radio Broadcast. Stations 


When you are Selecting advertising 
mediums, you need 


STANDARD 
RATE & DATA SERVICE 


T GIVES up-to-the-minute infor- 

mation on rates, discounts, color and 
cover charges, special positions, classi- 
fied advertising and reading notices, 
closing dates, page and column sizes— 
and circulations on publications in the 
United States and Canada. 


Complete information on Radio 
Broadcasting rates is also given. 


Special 30-Day Approval Order 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois 


You may send us—prepaid—the current number of Standard Rate & Data Service, 
including the Radio Station Section, with all bulletins since it was issued, which we are 
to have the privilege of using 30 days. 


If we are not convinced, of the value of this Service at the end of that time, we 
shall return the issue and our obligation is ended. Otherwise you may consider us 
subscribers’ and send a revised copy each month for one year. It is to be maintaimed 
by bulletins issued every other day, and we understand the cost is $30.00 per year 
(Canada and Foreign $35.00). 
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In 1930... 


(a year of few expansions) 


223b* 


concerns opened 
new branches 
in DALLAS 


The Southwest 


This beh tells vaviey? 


It will besent free to 
interested executives! 


“The Southwest Market” contains 144 pages 
of facts, charts and maps. Included are 
such important data as buying power by 
counties, rail rates, manufacturing condi- 
tions, wage scales, industrial power rates, 
aviation facilities, living conditions, and 
Texas laws affecting entry into the state. 


* Read the mame of these 
thes ncchs cosuel dr ie 
the daturday ering pon Bet 


These and many other facts will tell you 
why 228 concerns opened new branches in 
Dallas, center of the $6,000,000,000 South- 
west market. Write for your copy of this 
valuable book on your business letterhead 
or use the executive coupon. 


Dallas 


Southwestern Headquarters 
to American Business 


EXECUTIVE COUPON 
Industrial Dallas, Inc. 
519 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. 


Please send free copy of your new book, 
“The Southwest Market,” to 
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Tracing Your Wholesale Trade 


(Continued from page 66) 


mostly to the more general needs of the 
general small town store. 


Canvas Footwear 


Likewise, canvas footwear was found to 
be handled by only two. In both these 
instances nationally advertised brands were 
mentioned, however, U. S. Rubber in the 
first case and Firestone in the second. 


Children’s Play Garments 


Private or sectional brands resume the 
leadership in the children’s play garments 
classification, being mentioned ten times 
with a score of twenty-eight against no 
mention whatever of nationally advertised 
brands. 

As in previous cases, unnamed brands 
head the list with fifteen points. Then fol- 
lowed Reliance (5), Honor Bright (3), 
Linda Lee (3), Pedigree (2).++ 


Bathing Suits 


Private or sectional brands repeat their 
leadership in the case of bathing suits, all 
but shutting out nationally advertised 


brands of which only one make was named. 
No. Times 
Brand Mentioned Rating 


Private or Sectional 29 

Nationally Advertised... . 5 
Unnamed brands were again the leader, 

also, but the only nationally advertised 


brand came second. 
No. Times 
Brand Mentioned Rating 


Unnamed . 
Jantzen 

Piqua, Hollywood, Woolastik and Tun- 
sten scored three points each. 


Blankets 


Although these jobbers were not ques- 
tioned on blankets, several expressed pref- 
erence for two brands—Esmond and 
Nashua. The former was mentioned three 
times and scored seven points; the latter 
was named twice and received a credit of 
Six points. 

It must be admitted that the wholesale 
dry goods classification shows no such 
tendency toward nationally advertised 
brands as the other three groups do. 
Manufacturers who are in this group say 
that this is due to a series of causes too 
complicated to be taken up in this article. 

Everything considered, however, it is 
evident that nationally advertised brands 
have made an extraordinarily high show- 
ing, one which should encourage manufac- 
turers to much more intensive consumer 
advertising programs than are now main- 
tained in the small town and rural areas. 


Summary of All Lines 


The totaling of the various points scored 
for nationally advertised vs. private and 
sectional brands shows more clearly than 
in any other way the marked leadership 
nationally advertised brands enjoy in the 
wholesale distribution of merchandise by 
our responders. 


Number of Lines 


Taking the rating first on the basis of 
the number of lines of merchandise in 
which nationally advertised goods led as 


++While some of these brands may be nation- 
ally advertised they were not so recognized by 
our checkers. 


compared with the number for private and 
sectional brands. 

Nationally Private or 

Advertised Sectional 
Out of 15 Grocery Lines.. 10 5 
Out of 17 Drug Lines.. 17 
Out of 15 Hardware Lines 11 
Out of 11 Dry Goods 


0 

4 

6 
1 


45 5 
Nationally advertised brands lead with 
75 per cent of the lines. 


Number of Mentions 


In number of mentions the score was as 
follows: 

Nationally Private or 

Advertised Sectional 


Grocery 290 
Drugs 97 
Hardware 105 
90 
30 582 
Thus nationally advertised brands led 
with 70 per cent of the “mentions.’ 


Rating (1st-3, 2nd-2, 3rd-1) 


In total points scored in the rating—we 
see: 

Nationally Private or 

Advertised Sectional 


Grocery 1,064 3/6 568 3/6 
Drugs 1,278 183 

Hardware 542 5/6 2631/6 
Dry Goods 1411/6 2321/6 


3,026 3/6 1,246 5/6 

Thus it develops that 70.8 per cent of 
all points scored were for nationally ad- 
vertised lines. 

Such complete and corroborative evidence 
of victory for nationally advertised brands 
would certainly appear to thoroughly sub- 
stantiate our earlier statement that nation- 
ally advertised brands are sold in great 
quantities in small towns today—and its 
correlatives—that small town consumers 
not only can afford to, but do buy nation- 
ally advertised brands—given the oppor- 
tunity and the incentive provided through 
advertising. 


Einson-Freeman “Street” 
Shows Display Trend 


Anticipating changes in advertising 
display trends Einson-Freeman Com- 
pany, Inc., has established at its new 
lithographic plant at Long Island City 
a 100-foot “Shopping Street of the 
Future.” 

Eight twenty-two-foot shop fronts and 
one twenty-five-foot window, each 
based on the research and recom- 
mendation of dealers’, manufacturers’ 
and wholesalers’ associations in nine 
leading trades, give the keynote of 
what has been planned to be the most 
complete and modernly equipped plant 
for the production of lithographic 
window and counter displays. 

Every step, from the first inception of 
the display idea to its final installation 
in the dealer’s window, is shown in 
this plant. 
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Sales Management Weekly 
Index to Motor Activity 


(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 


Year 1930-31 Year 1929-30 


Sept. 6 .... 88 Sept.7. 139 
Sept. 13... 89 Sept. 14... 142 
Sept. 20... 87 Sept. 21... 140 
Sept. 27... 87 Sept. 28... 137 
om. 4.... DW Ged .... 
Oct. 11 ... 86 Oct. 12 . 142 
Oct. 18 ... 82 Oct. 19 . 143 
Of. 25... @ Ge. 26... 1S 
Nov.1.... 82 New.2. 108 
Nov.8 .... 83 Nov.9.. 103 
Nov. 15... 83 Nov. 16... 103 
Nov. 22... 83 Nov. 23... 100 


Nov. 29 ... 82 Nov. 30... 98 


Dec. 6 .... 85 Dec. 7 .... 104 
Dec. 15 ... 84 Dec. 16... 110 
De. 20... @ tee. 22... 
Dec. 27 ... 80 Dec. 28... 114 
Jan. 3..... 66 Jan. 4 . 182 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity is based cannot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 

The principal factor involved is that of 
factory consumption, the data being used 
along this line involving approximately 25 
per cent of the total production of the 
motor car industry. Inasmuch as produc- 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, 
this index really portrays to some extent 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well 
as of motor car production. The volume 
of business transacted by the automotive 
industry, including its tremendous consump- 
tion of many and varied types of products 
as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etc., 
gives this index of motor activity much sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness of the country at large. The fact 
that it can be obtained weekly also con- 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- 
able indices to general business conditions 
that have been thus far developed. 


Delco Will Market 
New Oil Burner 


Following the acquisition by General 
Motors Corporation, of the outstanding 
stock of the Rickard Engineering Cor. 
poration, Brooklyn, Delco Appliance 
Corporation, a General Motors sub- 
sidiary, announced this week a new 
product, Delco Heat, an oil burner, to 
be distributed through — established 
General Motors retail outlets. 

The Delco organization moved from 
Dayton to Rochester several months 
ago, following the purchase by General 
Motors of the Northwest Appliance 
Corporation there. Delco will also 
make various electrical appliances for 
the home. 
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SEAMAN PaPER Co., 


Exchusive sales agents for Picroroto and Propuctoroto 
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L. SHUMAN 


valuable 


free book 


Advertisers find this speci- 
men book of great interest. 
It contains samples of 
monotone, two-color and 
four-color gravure used on 
awide range of subjects.No 
text book— but a practical 
demonstration of the grav- 
ure process and the latest 
gravure papers. 

A free copy of “The New 
Mode in Printed Selling” 
will be sent on request. 


Wisconsin Rapids . Wisconsin 


Chicago and New York 


Mr. Publisher 
OR 


Manufacturer 


Can you use the services of a 
man who knows advertising? 

Yes, he can write copy. 

Yes, he can sell;—and how! 

Yes, he can manage an advertising de- 


partment and has done so success- 
fully for years. 

Yes, he knows something about mer- 
chandising. 


Yes, he is not a he has 


ideas. 


“yes-man,” 


Yes, he is looking for a business home 
and not a fancy salary. 


Yes, he will be glad to call and let 


you look him over. 


Say when. 


Address Box 276 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


420 Lexington Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


RAYMOND BILL, Editor; HENRY J. WRIGHT, Advisory Editor; A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor; D. G. BAIRD, FRANKL. ° 


JOHNSTON, 


HERBERT KERKOW, WALTER MANN, JOHN ALLEN 


MURPHY, RAY B. PRESCOTT, FRED £.'F; 


JAMES TRUE, Associate Editors; LAWRENCE M. HUGHES, News Editor; DOROTHY GUERNSEY, Desk Editor 


YEAR OF OPPORTUNITY: He would be a 
A cousin Thomas indeed who did not feel some 

revival of confidence in reading the cheering, sen- 
sible outgiving of W. K. Kellogg, chairman of the Kellogg 
Company, manufacturers of cereals, on the eve of the 
new year: “This is the kind of a year when the Kellogg 
Company adds measurably to the strength of its founda- 
tions. Business is harder to get. Therefore, we go after 
it all the harder. During the year just ending we materi- 
ally increased expenditures for production facilities, ad- 
vertising and sales. We are going to spend even more in 
1931, and we expect it to pay. We believe this is going 
to be one of the best years to spend money wisely in ad- 
vertising that we have had in the last ten years. Our 
quotas set for 1931 represent a material increase in volume 
Over any year in our history.” This is strong stuff 
for the robust and for the stout of heart. Not every con- 
cern is able to give effect to such views. They require for 
their application resources as well as vision and courage. 
But they are so sound, so well supported by experience of 
those who in like circumstances have acted on them in the 
past, that their emphatic expression cannot but influence 
even those who cannot easily reach out for the big chances 
in sight. Whatever else 191 may hold in store, it is 
pretty sure to pass into history as a year of opportunity 
for aggressive and progressive business men. 


ke ew 


UANTITY MEASURE OF VOLUME: It will be 
( = time before we are able to read comparative 
volumes aright. Most of them are expressed in 
dollars. For that reason the falling off from the previous 
year’s record is generally very great. Take the case of 
International Shoe. Its sales in the year ended November 
30, 1930, were 22.3 per cent less than in the year ended 
November 30, 1929. But its operating profit in terms of 
volume, though a dollar a share less than the year before, 
was substantially the same in 1930 as in 1929—13.2 per 
cent of sales this year and 13.3 per cent last year. In this 
instance lower prices cut little figure. The public was 
saving money in footwear. But the food com- 
panies as a rule and most other distributors and producers 
of necessities that cannot so easily be skimped in quantity 
are selling as much as ever, though, because of reduced 
prices, their ledgers show marked shrinkage. If company 
A, to illustrate, had sales last year amounting to $9,000,000 
compared with $10,000,000 in 1929, its customers may 
have bought as much as they did the year before, despite 
the decrease of $1,000,000 in dollar volume. The loss was 
due to decline of 10 per cent in prices. It is possible, in- 
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deed, that on this showing the number of its custome 
was larger than the previous year and their buying heavi 


owing to the fact that many of them undoubtedly econon | 


ized on luxuries in their diet when times became h | 4 
To what extent this tendency affected net profits remain: 
to be seen. Meanwhile wise executives will use the yar: 
stick of tonnage rather than of dollars in estimating the siz: 
and expansion possibilities of their businesses. 


~ me 


HANGED CONDITIONS: A gratifying sign of 
(Oe times is the emphasis which business leaders arc 


putting on quality and reasonable profits under con. 


ditions which make low prices a dominant feature. Every. | 


where there is recognition of the downward trend, the neec 
of stimulating consumptive demand by bargains. Th’ 
does not mean that standards must be sacrificed or th 
business should be done at a loss. The true solution lies 
in meeting the public preference for goods that satisfy 
ordinary requirements, without unduly taxing impaired 
buying power and at the same time allewing adequate con 
pensation to the producer and distributor. . . . 7 
accomplish this is not easy. Only the most careful 
search will suffice to ascertain, first, what the people wat. 
and, second, how to supply their wants on a sound business 
basis. There is strong temptation in such circumstances 
to stress appearance at the expense of substance—to make 
cheapness in price an excuse for cheapness in quality. But 
fortunately there is little evidence of yielding to this 
temptation. In most quarters, on the contrary, we find 
resolute purpose to maintain values at lower price levels. 
Business as a whole, in other words, is supporting the full 
burden of its own problems, confident in its ability to 
carry on without surrender of the principles that make for 
stable growth. This may have the effect of re- 
tarding the immediate pace of recovery. But it insures us 
against flash-in-the-pan recovery which in the long run 
would only make a bad situation worse. Inexperienced 
counselors have urged business men and the public to 
ignore the facts and proceed on the theory that most of 
our woes are imaginary. They have talked about obsessions 
of depression as the chief obstacle to restoration of activity. 
Illusions of this sort are not without merit insofar as they 
discredit senseless fear and discouragement. But they do 
more harm than good if they are made a substitute for the 
hard work necessary to readjustment after an upheaval that 
has caused almost revolutionary changes. The big rewards 
will come to those who clearly identify the character of 
these changes and fit themselves to deal with them intellt- 
gently. 
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~ BUILDING 
INVESTMENT 


Greets the 
NEW YEAR 
with 
NEW DRESS 
NEW VIGOR 
nearly all of its 
OLD ADVERTISERS 
and 
MANY NEW ONES 
of the 


MOST SUBSTANTIAL 
TYPE 


consistent with the 
IMPORTANCE 


of its 


FINANCE e AUDIENCE 
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“Worth Many Times 
the 


Subscription Price” 


“This (SALES MANAGEMENT'S 376 page 
Reference Number) alone is worth many 
times the amount of the year’s subscrip- 
tion, particularly the information con- 
tained in section two showing the 1930 
census population of all states and coun- 
ties and the total spendable money 
income and amount per capita. 


“At this time, this is a big help to us in 
laying plans for our 1931 sales campaign, 
and the proper adjustment of sales quotas. 


“Other sections of the Reference Number 
are also valuable. Every sales executive 
could certainly profit through the use of 
the Reference Number.” 


P. G. PEDDICORD, sales manager 
Hartzell Propeller Fan Co. 
Piqua, Ohio 
November 21, 1930 
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Barnes Tells How U. S. 
Might Aid Business 


Four means by which the Gov- 
ernment might expedite the re- 
turn to normalcy were suggested 
by Julius H. Barnes, chairman 
of the National Business Survey 
Conference, at the annual ban- 
quet of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, held in 
conjunction with the National 
Automobile Show at New York 
this week, as follows: 

“1. Relaxation of regulatory 
legislation that encourages de- 
structive competition by pro- 
hibiting trade practices and fair 
agreements. 

“2. Revision of tax rates to 
eliminate those which tend to 
suspend normal business judg- 
ment in buying and selling real 
estate and securities. 

3. Consideration of the protec- 
tice tariff as an economic and 
not a political issue. 

“4, Readjustment of tariff sched- 
ules to equalize America’s higher 
wages and not to suppress or 
discourage international trade.” 


Advertise 
With Airplanes! 


& Miniature Airplane-Gliders 

/ (6 in. size) that loop-the- 
loop and perform stunts 
when thrown into the air. 
8 sq. in. copy space, in one 
or more colors, on each 
Glider. Result-getting when 
used as premiums,  sou- 
venirs, inquiry-pullers or 
any ‘‘give-away’’ purpose. 
Very inexpensive in quanti- 
ties; used successfully by 
national advertisers. 


Write for sample and prices. 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & 
SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc., 


24-26 West 19th Street, 
New York City 


SOLID KUMFORT 


Bentwood 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
for Every Purpose 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO, 
1413 WALL sT. FORT WAYNE, IND. 


od 


POWERS 


HOTEL 
noeCMes ER, N.Y. 


Famous for its excellent service and tempt- 


ing food. 350 rooms, 2.50 up—Hotel 
Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. under same 
managemeni. 


‘Pequot Personalities” 
Make Debut on Air 


‘Pequot Personalities’—among them 
Fannie Hurst, author; Beatrice Fairfax, 
syndicate writer; Mrs. Oliver Harri- 
man, society leader; Mrs. Emily 
Newell Blair, author and homemaker ; 
and Ruth St. Denis, dancer—will ap- 
pear weekly over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System under the auspices of 
the Pequot Mills, Salem, Massachu- 
setts. 

The program, Ernest N. Hood, treas- 
urer of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Company, parent company, explained 
to SALES MANAGEMENT, will be in 
addition to its regular magazine adver- 
tising. The same number of maga- 
zines will be used as heretofore, Mr. 
Hood said, “but with some contraction 
of space, since it is not possible for us 
greatly to increase our advertising 
appropriation.” 


Reindeer Meat Shop 


A reindeer meat shop, believed to be the 
world’s first, has been opened at Seattle 
to sell deer meat shipped in from Alaska. 
The meat is handled in the same manner 
as beef and pork. Besides fresh cuts of 
all sorts, the shop offers an assortment of 
smoked or jerked meats, canned meat and 
sausages, including weiners, bologna, 
salami, Polish sausage and metwurst. 
Prices as low as ten cents a pound are 
quoted for fresh cuts. 


Should Manufacturer 
Control Resale Price? 
Economists Say No 


The manufacturer should not have the 
“legal right to control the resale prices 
of his products,” 401 of 489 members 
of the American Economic Association 
---most of them members of college 
faculties—pointed out recently in te- 
plying to a questionnaire of Carroll 
W. Doten, professor of economics of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston. Eighty-seven believed 
the manufacturer should have this 
right, and one was “in doubt.” All 
told, 557 of the 2,650 economists who 
received the questionnaire replied. 
The survey was undertaken, Professor 
Doten explained, “in the hope that 
the results might be helpful to sen- 
ators and members of Congress in 
dealing with this troublesome ques- 
tion,’ which had been brought to a 
focus by the Kelly Resale Price Bill 
now before Congress. 

The proportion of the economists 
favoring the enactment of the bill was 
even smaller—eighty-two of 523 say- 
ing yes, 420 no, and twenty-one in 
doubt. 

Only twenty of 405 would ‘‘favor” 
any legislation by Congress granting 
this rate; 203 thought the Kelly bill 
would really benefit the manufacturer 
and 214 thought not; 380 thought it 
would injure or seriously hamper the 
freedom of retailers, and ninety-three 
thought not. Two hundred and 
seventy-five replied yes and 114 no to 
the inquiry as to whether or not it 
would increase the cost of living; 354 
said it would “lessen competition in 
distribution,” 113 not; 284 said yes, 
113 no to the question of whether or 
not it would encourage wasteful na- 
tional advertising. As to whether or 
not it would “permit and encourage 
territorial or other discrimination by 
manufacturers,” 330 answered yes, 
eighty-two no. A total of 276 said 
it would “increase the costs of dis- 
tribution,’ and 132 said it would not. 
On the other hand, the majority of 
the economists did not think that the 
enactment of the bill would necessitate 
governmental control of prices—al- 
though 289, as against 160, “consid- 
ered such legislation a dangerous or 
undesirable governmental interference 
with business.” 


I. L. Gartland has been appointed sales 
manager of the Northwest Paper Company, 
Cloquet, Minnesota, affiliated with Weyer- 
haeuser lumber interests. He has been 
associated in sales capacities with the Port 
Huron Suiphite & Paper Company, Fletcher 
Paper Company, Baylass Manufacturing 
Company, Saranac Pulp & Paper Company 
and Groveton Paper Company. 
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What Is a Sound 
Expansion Policy? 
(Continued from page 61) 


was an army surgeon in France he 
noticed that two soldiers, who had 
been lying for seven days on the bat- 
tlefield, had their wounds overwhelm- 
ingly infested with fly larvae. Despite 
the fact that the men had received 


| no medical attention up to that time, 


Dr. Baer was surprised to see their 
wounds were healing nicely. 

The surgeon did not at the time at- 
tribute the remarkable recovery of the 
soldiers to the fly larvae, but later he 
began thinking about the incident. 
Dr. Baer, now with Johns Hopkins 
University, has done a lot of work on 
osteomyelitis—a bone disease, which 
is difficult to cure. Finally he tried 
the fly larvae treatment. Practically 
all patients were cured quickly. Now 
the breeding of flies for this purpose 
—not the common house fly, thank 
God—promises to become an industry. 
All because a scientist used his eyes 
and put two and two together. 

The Armour Company service lab- 
oratories have developed scores of by- 
products, such as soap and leather. 
For that matter, most of the other big 
packing companies have done the same 
thing. 


Wanted Research Facilities 


Recently when the International 
Printing Ink Corporation proposed to 
its stockholders that it merge with the 
chemical and dyestuffs division of the 
Newport Company, the reason given 
was that International would then 
have the benefit of the research and 
laboratory facilities of Newport and 
of the vast experience which its lab- 
oratory has acquired. It was claimed 
at that time that practically all of the 
ink concern’s problems are of a research 
nature. There was a company with 
sales of twenty million dollars seeking 
to join hands with an organization 
whose sales are less than half that 
figure, so that it could profit through 
the latter’s research set-up. Of 
course, Newport, too, had much to 
gain by entering into a union with the 
larger corporation. 

The United Fruit Company has 
always put large sums into research. 
This has been done to keep its proper- 
ties producing effectively. Because of 
its research, the company has doubled 
its output per acre in the last few years. 
Victor M. Cutter, president, declared 
in a report at the last annual meeting 
of the company that the “Experimental 
station at Lancetilla in Tela, Honduras, 
is justifying itself, for it is from here 
that scientific investigation is being 
made, not only of bananas but of many 
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IN 
NEXT WEEK’S 
ISSUE 


A Label that Individualizes 
an Ordinary Tin Can 


te 


HERE is little that is distinctive 

about a tin container. In next 
week’s issue of this magazine we will 
show a label that takes this ordinary 
tin can and dresses it with the utmost 
of individuality and distinction —a 
label that sells merchandise. 


If you can use sales stimulating color 
advertising, unusually well designed 
and executed, talk with the U. S. 
representative who is within convenient 
reach of you. Ask him to show you 
samples of some of our recent work. It 
will be time well spent. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
AND LITHOGRAPH CO. 


Cincinnati Baltimore Brooklyn 


Service offices in 16 cities 


MESSAGE HERE 


YOUR 


ITWRITES 
IT LIGHTS 


and it 


SELLS 


your customers, clients 
and buyers on your firm. 
And it clicks with your 
salesmen, too—is perfect 
for sales conventions and 
prize contests. 


This HAVALITE Pen- 
cil is one of the most un- 
usual good-will novelties 
you have ever seen. It is 
both a pencil and cigar 
lighter in one. It is, in 
fact, the gift that men 
brag about and show 
their friends. 


Gold, silver, nickel mount- 
ings—your message engraved 
on handsome bakelite barrel. 


Executives—Samples of the newest 
1931 HAVALITE models sent 
on approval. 


A.G. Stevenson & Co., Inc. 


162 Champlain Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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other products from a crop-diversifica- 
tion standpoint. The successful de- 
velopment of these projects should 
play a prominent part in the future 
agricultural prosperity of the countries 
of the Caribbean.” 

Much of the amazing progress of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company may be 
attributed to its research program 
which has been stressed for several 
years. Experimental work has been 
carried on not only on proposed new 
products but=also on already standard- 
ized products“in the line. Toward the 
close of 1929 the company issued a 
report in which this statement was 
made: “‘results from research and en- 
gineering development, purposed bet- 
ter to adapt our products to field 
needs, that have been continuously 
carried on as a definite policy, have 
been both profitable and gratifying. 
During 1930 this development pro- 
gram will be enlarged and extended 
over all product lines, especially the 
Diesel engines, where the progress of 
the art is rapidly advancing and sales 
opportunities broadening. Equipment 
for pumping water and disposal of 
sewage will also have extra attention.” 
This report is encouraging, especially 
in view of the fact that Fairbanks, 
Morse expended $400,000 in research 
during the preceding year. 


(The conclusion to this article will 
appear in the January 17 issue of SALEs- 
MANAGEMENT. ) 


Thousands of Lighting 


Men Carry Our Catalog 
(Continued from page 59) 


similar to that signed by the men and 
were asked to write a letter, setting 
forth the reasons why they thought 
themselves qualified for membership. 
Some of them wrote wonderful letters! 
Whether or not they wrote a letter, 
though, we sent them a memo book 
with a couple of extra pads, the story 
of the scarab, and a gold scarab pin. 
The memo pad is called the Lady 
Bug’s Hunch Book. On the inside 
front cover is printed: ‘“Whenever you 
have a hunch that somebody is in need 
of better illumination, jot down the 
name on memo page and give it to 
your Lighting Bug.” 

This organization, which was start- 
ed in May, 1930, now has about 400 
members. We have just appointed the 
“Grand Exalted Lady Bug.” It will be 
her duty to prepare the monthly letter 
which will go to members of the so- 
rority. The Lady Bugs do not use the 
pocket manual, as they are not actively 
engaged in selling or recommending 
lighting equipment; the sorority mere- 
ly adds interest to the whole plan. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


DIRECT MAIL 


A LIVE HOUSE ORGAN TELLING THE 
right merchandising story to your distributors is 
the cheapest. form of advertising insurance. Our 
100 ‘correspondents are trained to get information 
your trade requires. 
the problem. Complete details furnished on_re- 
quest. J. J. Berliner & Statf, 1123 Broadway, New 
York: Ne-Y, 


POSITION WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL’ _ 
capitalizing fully from your, assets? 
an optimistic point in a pessimistic fact? 


Can you find 
Engineer 


in charge of successful campaign fer one of the 


largest cities in the United States desires change. 
Scientific, econornic and highly practical methods 
never before used are employed. 
of and plan campaign for developing new or addi- 
tional industry, including research, reports, adver- 
tising books, magazines, etc. 
highly satisfactory. Salary $12,000. Address Box 
277, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York N. Y. 


SALESMAN—30, EXCEPTIONAL RECORD OF 
accomplishments in specialty field desires to change 
connection. Wide acquaintance among_ industrial 
and retail buyers in New York State. Mechanical 
line preferred. No salary desired. Now available. 
Address Box 270, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Let house organ experts solve 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALES. EXECUTIVE—PROMINENT MANU. 
facturer of nationally advertised line of canned foods 
requires the services cf high grade experienced sales 
manager. Only applications from experienced men 
with successful records will be considered. - State 
age, nationality, ten year service record, salary ex. 
pected. Answers will be held confidential. Address 
Box 275, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Aye. 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


DEVELOPMENT—ARE YOU 


Will take charge 


Present results are 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES. FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce. 
ment is invited. he undersigned - provides 4 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client's personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty. 
one years. Send only name and address for details, 
R. . Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building 
Buffalo, N. Y. ; 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe. 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. e 
submitted a sales program ca ohm of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35. years 
salesmanship-tn-print experience back of our cam. 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free. diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co, 
oom C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
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